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HE famous “ Paris agreement ” on Reparations 
has had an inauspicious reception in Berlin. 
It is, we think, a very real tribute to the 
fundamental commonsense of this “nation of shop- 
keepers” that, since the hectic days of November, 1918, 
no section of the people of Great Britain has ever 
evinced any serious interest in the prospect of securing 
indemnities from Germany. For, after all, financially 
the war hit us very hard indeed. We have got to pay 
not only our own expenditure but probably quite a 
considerable part of the expenditure of our Allies ; 
and generations may pass before we cease to feel the 
burden. The German domestic burden is much lighter, 
for the depreciation of the mark is equivalent to the 
repudiation of nine-tenths of the German war debt. 
Yet the British taxpayer has never deluded himself 
with the hope of “ making Germany pay.” He has 
seemed to feel instinctively that it cannot be done ; and 
he will never bring the Government to book for having 
failed, in spite of its promises, to do it. The Frenchtax- 
payer, however, thinks otherwise, and M. Briand must 
perforce bow to the “ popular will,” and insist on a 
“ settlement ” which the German Government cannot 
possibly accept. It is a truly ironic situation. The 
most sensible course for Germany, no doubt, would be 
to accept the “‘ Paris agreement,” in the sure and certain 
hope of revision or repudiation in the course of the 
next few years. But the German Government is now 
no less “ democratic” than the French Government, 
and dare not even nominally accept such a burden of 
tribute. The matter is too serious for jesting; yet 
where in such a situation is there room for solemn 
discussion ? 
* * * 
A very important announcement has been made 
this week to the effect that Messrs. Armstrong, Whit- 





worth & Co., have concluded a contract with the Russian 
Government for the repair of a large number of loco- 
motives. The contract is to operate as soon as the 
general Trade Agreement between Great Britain and 
Russia is signed. Thereafter Russian locomotives are 
to be shipped to the Tyne at the rate of “ over twenty 
a week” and, as there are many thousands of loco- 
motives to be dealt with, the work is expected to last 
over several years, giving employment to a very large 
number of workmen. Apart from its value both to 
Great Britain and to Russia—the most urgent of whose 
needs is the rehabilitation of her transport system— 
this contract is peculiarly important for two reasons. 
In the first place, because it entirely disposes of the 
theory that commercial relations with the Bolshevists 
are impossible, by proving, beyond cavil, that British 
firms of the very highest standing are ready and waiting 
to do business with Soviet Russia the moment the 
politicians allow them to; and in the second place 
because it provides a very forcible illustration of the 
reality and urgency of the Labour Party’s demand for 
a reopening of trade with Russia as a practical means 
of lessening unemployment in this country. Hence- 
forth, it is certain that no Parliamentary candidate 
will dare to propound the policy of “ no truck with the 
Bolshevist murderers”; and we imagine that even the 
mandarins, like Lord Curzon, will hesitate to continue 
their obstruction of the Russian Trade Agreement. 
Perhaps that is why the announcement was made ; 
it certainly came from a British souree—not from M. 
Krassin’s headquarters—and we should not be sur- 
prised to learn that it came, directly or indirectly, 
from Downing Street. 
* * * 

The Times and the Daily Mail have this week antici- 
pated the diplomats by presenting us with the draft of 
the Mesopotamian mandate, which is to be considered 
by the Council of the League at its next meeting. We 
are required to frame “ within the shortest possible 
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time, not exceeding three years” an organic law for 
Mesopotamia, in consultation with the native authorities 
and taking account of the rights, interests and wishes 
of all the populations. There is to be no discrimination 
in the matter of oil or other enterprises against any 
foreign States. Full freedom of religion and education 
is to be maintained, subject only to “ such supervision 
and missionary enterprise as may be required for the 
maintenance of public order and good government.” 
We shall report annually to the League of Nations, and 
we shall not alter the terms of the mandate without 
the consent of the Council of the League. All these 
things are ‘“‘musts’’; but there is a significant ‘‘may.” 
We may maintain troops for the protection of the 
country, and we may also, until the entry into force of 
the organic law, employ local native forces for this 
purpose. It is a mandate which “in the eye of God” 
(or of a citizen of the U.S.A.) must be regarded as 
just. The Daily Mail suggests that it is onerous. 
We agree. But surely an honest mandate must be 
so. The question is whether it is possible to make it 
less onerous. We clearly cannot in decency claim 
trading privileges—and other States would not agree, 
if we wished to. We can try to cut down our military 
expenditure, as we understand the Government shufflers 
now propose to do. And how far can we carry out 
our duty of protecting Mesopotamia if we are to rely 
solely, or mainly, on local levies? We do not know, 
and Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill do not know. 
What they do know, we suppose, is that they are in 
an awkward position between their acceptance before 
the world of the mandate, and the British taxpayer, 
who does not relish the idea of pouring out millions 
on this insane undertaking. They will, of course, 
’ take the line of least resistance at our expense. We 
shall continue to pay, and the Prime Minister will wear 


another feather in his cap. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, the news which dribbles in from the 
Middle East is by no means reassuring. There are 
sporadic movements of Turkish and Bolshevist forces, 
which though not serious in themselves, are obviously 
helping to ferment trouble. In Persia, according to a 
message from the special correspondent of the Times, 
there exists “‘a panic of the grossest kind in British 
circles,” due to the announcement of our decision to 
withdraw the British troops from the country. What 
with this and agitation and intrigue in the Baghdad 
bazaar, which is closely connected with it, it is easy to 
foresee a demand for the extension of our commit- 
ments rather than a reduction. But we do not believe 
that Mr. Lloyd George, for all his docile Coalition, 
will be able to impose that on the British public. What- 
ever may be the position in Mesopotamia, we are not 
bound to maintain troops in Persia. The Times cor- 
respondent remarks that our influence there threatens 
to collapse “before the menace of a few scallywags 
sitting in Resht and pretending to be Bolshevists, 
because they have discovered that if you make a noise 
like a Bolshevist you can frighten not only Asiatics 
but Europeans.”’ Precisely; and until the “ Bolshevist 
menace,” real or imagined, is removed, there will be 
no hope of tranquillity in the Middle East. When the 
Government next “explores avenues” in that quarter, 
we again commend to them a full settlement with 


Russia as the most promising path of peace and economy, 
For the rest, they will have to find a plan in Mesopo- 
tamia which will begin at once, and continue steadily, 
to diminish our expenditure. Otherwise this great 
oriental adventure will end in the collapse of its authors 
as well as of the mandate scheme. 

* os * 


The Government has this week announced that the 
control of domestic coal prices and distribution will be 
removed at the beginning of March. This does not in 
itself mean a complete removal of State control over the 
industry. The other emergency provisions for the 
regulation of the mines remain in force until August, 
but the Government can decontrol prices and distribu- 
tion by the simple process of omitting to make an order 
regulating either, although it has still power to do so 
under the Act. It is not easy to say what will be the 
effect of the decontrol of prices upon the home con- 
sumer. Export prices have fallen very rapidly indeed 
during the past few months, and there is not at present 
the same danger as there was at the time of the last 
strike that decontrol will be followed by a sharp rise 
in the price of coal in the home market. At the same 
time, it is clear that except perhaps for some of the 
very worst varieties of coal, prices will not go down, 
and there is little doubt that, if there is a recovery in 
the export trade, this will immediately react upon the 
home prices, causing an increase. Decontrol will bring 
about a restoration of the position under which the 
price of coal in the home market is determined by the 
world price. Meanwhile, although prices and distribu- 
tion are no longer controlled, the guaranteed profits 
of the coalowner under the pooling system continue 
unaffected. It is reported, however, that the Govern- 
ment is anxious to disembarrass itself of its guarantee 
at the earliest possible moment, and that it is nego- 
tiating with the coalowners with this object. If this is 
done, the last vestige of emergency control over the 
industry will have disappeared. 

* * * 


It will be remembered that the miners, at their 
Conference last week, expressed their opposition to any 
decontrol of the industry until a definite agreement has 
been come to with regard to its future regulation. The 
Government decision to decontrol prices has therefore 
been taken in opposition to the views of the miners; 
and Mr. Frank Hodges, on their behalf, has already 
emphasized the fact that they are not consenting parties 
to it. It seems unlikely, however, that, even if the 
Government persists in its intention, the miners will 
think it expedient to force a crisis at the present time. 
They are still engaged in their negotiations with the coal- 
owners with a view to an agreement about the future 
conduct of the industry, and, until these negotiations 
either definitely succeed or definitely fail, no crisis is 
likely to arise. At the present moment the miners, in 
accordance with the instructions of their National 
Conference of last week, are drawing up a questionnaire 
for the purpose of consulting their district organisations 
on the main points of principle at issue in these negotia- 
tions. It is understood that the most important of 
these points is whether wages are or are not to depend 
in future to some extent upon the profits of the industry. 
When the districts have been consulted, a further 
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National Conference of the Miners’ Federation will be 
held for the purpose of deciding upon a common attitude. 
Until this has been settled, the miners, it is understood, 
will take no definite steps in the matter of decontrol. 

* * * 


At the time of writing, a National Conference of the 
Building Trade Unions is in session for the purpose of 
formulating their joint answer to the Government on 
the question of dilution. During the past few wecks, 
the various Unions have consulted their members on 
the matter, and it is common knowledge that every- 
where and by very large majorities the Government 
proposal for dilution has been rejected. The principal 
reason for the opposition has been that the Government 
offer in respect of unemployment is regarded as alto- 
gether inadequate and on a wrong basis. The Unions 
are not prepared to consider dilution except in connection 
with a definite guarantee of maintenance in case of 
unemployment resulting in future from the introduction 
of fresh labour. They have also been rendered the less 
willing to accept it on account of the growing tendency 
of the Government, and of the local authorities under 
Treasury influence, to economise on housing and to 
restrict the housing programmes originally projected. 
If this tendency continues, it will soon be impossible to 
argue that dilution is really required in any section of 
the building industry, especially as the depression of 
trade has already brought about so great a reduction of 
private work as to release many more workers for em- 
ployment on housing. It remains to be seen whether, 
in face of these facts, the Government will follow up 
its expressed intention to proceed with its scheme 
regardless of the attitude of the Building Trade Unions, 
in the event of its rejection at this week’s Conference. 


* * * 


An important point of principle has arisen on the 
Canadian National Railway system. Two employees 
of the National Railways have been elected to the 
Manitoba Legislature, and a third, was an unsuccessful 
candidate at the recent election. All three have there- 
upon been dismissed from the service on the ground 
that participation in politics is inconsistent with the 
position of public employees. The matter has since 
been placed before a Court of Arbitration, and a 
majority of this Court has pronounced against the 
decision of the railway management and in favour of 
the dismissed workers. It seems still, however, to be 
doubtful whether the management will consent to 
take action on the report of the Arbitration Board, 
and possibly the matter will have to be dealt with 
by the Canadian Parliament. Clearly, the point raised 
is of very great importance as affecting the position 
of workers in all nationally controlled industries and 
services. Postal workers, and to a less extent civil 
servants, in this country have long been agitating for 
a removal of the existing political disqualifications, 
and both the miners and the railwaymen, in pressing 
for nationalization, have laid it down as essential that 
full civie and political rights shall be retained by the 
employees when their services become publicly owned. 
It is indeed manifestly absurd to apply to the employees 
of State industrial undertakings a provision which was 
only intended to preserve the impartiality of the more 
responsible grades of the civil service. 

* * * 


_ rhe Board of Education, under pressure from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, seems still to be refusing 
to recognize the claims to increased grant of those Local 
ucation Authorities which, in good faith, took action 
on the recommendations of the Burnham Committee 
on teachers’ salaries under the impression that the 
ommuttee’s recommendations were definitely accepted 
by the Government. It will be remembered that the 
President of the Board of Education at the beginning of 


last month announced his inability to accept in full 
the recommendations of the Burnham Committee, and 
withheld his consent from the higher scales of salaries 
proposed. This meant that Local Education Authori- 
ties which had not already taken action upon the 
Burnham Report were precluded, if they persisted in 
doing so, from receiving enhanced grants in order to 
meet the added costs, while those authorities which 
had already taken action were unable to look for the 
assistance which they had expected from national 
funds. Thus, the demand for economy has already 
been used to counter the claims of one of the most 
underpaid classes of the community, the teaching 
profession, for better standards of remuneration. The 
Burnham Committee has taken up the matter again 
with the Board of Education, and is pressing for the 
carrying out of its recommendations; but so far it 
does not seem to have got much satisfaction. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—It is curious that 
the most significant statement yet made by Mr. De 
Valera should have attracted no notice in the English 
Press. This may have been due to bad handling by 
Sinn Fein’s propaganda department, which for once 
failed to display its usual resourcefulness. By some 
mischance a summary, and a poor summary at that, 
appeared in L’Oeuvre before the document was released. 
London agencies sent out a translation of this message, 
and only the Daily News and the Manchester Guardian 
thought it worth while to republish the full version 
a couple of days later. Neither of these papers, however, 
commented on the passage which in Ireland is recog- 
nized as marking a new departure. “The British 
Dominions,”’ said Mr. De Valera, “ have had conceded 
to them all the rights that Irish Republicans demand. 
It is obvious that if these rights were not being denied 
to us, we would not be engaged in the present struggle.” 
These sentences, it is true, form part of an argument 
intended to prove that those who urge the substitution 
of Dominion Home Rule for the Republican demand 
are, in Mr. De Valera’s words, “‘ fooling with a phrase,” 
inasmuch as in his opinion Great Britain is no more 
likely of her own free will to concede one claim than 
the other. The vast majority of Irishmen are in agree- 
ment with Mr. De Valera’s conclusion. It is for 
Englishmen to prove them wrong by demonstrating 
that the proposal to concede Dominion Home Rule 
means something more than “ fooling with a phrase.” 

* * * 


With a courage that Downing Street has never 
shown, the Sinn Fein leader, in the teeth of graver 
dangers than Mr. Lloyd George has yet faced in his Irish 
policy, has taken a big step in advance. “Dominion 
Home Rule” is a phrase that sticks in the throat of the 
average Sinn Feiner as badly as Irish Republic sticks 
in the throat of the average Englishman. Mr. De 
Valera does not abandon his favourite shibboleth. 
But he makes it clear that, however strong his personal 
preference may be for the Republican ideal, Ireland 
would willingly accept not merely an alliance with 
Great Britain, which is as far as the most moderate 
Sinn Feiner has hitherto gone, but actual partnership 
in the British Commonwealth. This declaration 
effectively disposes of the Prime Minister's stereotyped 
refusal to institute peace discussions on the ground that 
the Irish would not treat except on a basis which 
British statesmen were bound to reject. As the 
Freeman's Journal puts it, Mr. De Valera’s statement 
gives Mr. Lloyd George both his basis and his “* Sinn 
Feiner on the bridge.” If the Prime Minister has 
failed, as he notoriously has in the eyes of the world, 
to make a case for the rule of force as an alternative 
to an Irish Republic, what arguments can he advance 
for the continuance of Black and Tan rule as an 
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alternative to holding Ireland by the ties that bind 
Canada and Australia to Great Britain? Even Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, who is, like Habakuk, capable de 


tout, might shrink from such a task. 
x * * 


PourricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Though the Times 
seems to have overlooked, or, perhaps I should say ignored, 
the point, others must have been struck by the uncomfort- 

ably apt corroboration lent to its Budget dissolution prophecy 
by the histrionic nature of the Supreme Council’s indemnity 
proposals. Here,one would say, is the first move in the financial 
fake on which the election is to be engineered, and indeed a 
piece of palpable electioneering in itself. Yet not so palpable— 
and that, perhaps, is the craftiness of it—but that the very 
prophet who foresees the fraud in the completed pattern remains 
blind to the character of one of its leading accessories. 
ok * cm 

Perhaps the people most to be commiserated amid the pre- 
vailing dissolution talk are Mr. Lloyd George’s Liberal supporters 
the poor relations of the Coalition, as they have been called. 

For what is to be the fate of those hangers-on in the event of a 
fresh election, especially an election precipitated by Unionist 
impatience of their sleeping partnership? For myself, I can 
scarcely think of a single constituency where a Coalitionist 
professing with any degree of plausibility to be a Liberal could 
now hope to enlist (in addition to such attenuated Liberal 
support as he may originally have carried over with him) any 
considerable body of Conservative votes. On the other hand, I 
know of several, including a once-safe seat held by a subordinate 
Liberal Minister, which would have been vacated some time 
ago but for the certainty that, in such an event, the Coalition 
Liberal claim to their continued representation would be actively 
contested by the local Unionists. 
* * * 

Here, as I have repeatedly insisted, lies the chief obstacle 
to the Prime Minister’s electioneering designs. To some extent, 
so we are now told, the difficulty is about to be got over by the 
removal of Sir George Younger from his post as head of the 
Unionist organisation and by some striking manifestation of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s authority, presumably in the direction of com- 
pelling grown-up electors, at present represented by Unionists, 
to vote henceforth in certain selected areas for Lloyd George 
Liberals. In other words, the out-of-date device of a redistri- 
bution of coupons is believed by certain Coalitionists to be still 
an effective manceuvre. I cannot imagine that Mr. Lloyd George 
shares this delusion, or indeed sees any other chance of saving 
his personal following at the next election (short of their con- 
version en masse to Unionism) than may be offered by some 
providential tactical blunder on the part of Labour. Possibly 
such a blunder may be worth committing at the proper time, 
but both the hour and the occasion, I would earnestly suggest, 
should be chosen with judgment and forethought. 

* * * 

What, by the way, has become of the great platform campaign 
which was to introduce Ministers to the British public before the 
next election? Needless to say, I am not complaining that Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Hamar Greenwood, or even 
Mr. Churchill, should consider it imprudent in these times to 
address their fellow-citizens except in carefully selected, semi- 
private assemblages. Surely, however, it is not necessary that 
such blameless and virtually unknown Ministers (to the general 
electorate, at least) as Sir Eric Geddes, Mr. Fisher, Sir Robert 
Horne, Mr. Illingworth, Dr. Addison and Mr. McCurdy should 
all lead correspondingly sequestered lives. Not many months 
ago, as I happen to be aware, it was their chief’s intention that 
the whole of this team should be sent round the country on a 
sort of recognition tour. Is the change of plan another of Sinn 
Fein’s victories? And if so, what is to become of the next 
election on its oratorical side ? 

* * * 

To two observations lately attributed to the Prime Minister 
—one to the effect that he has come to the conclusion that 
Joseph Chamberlain made a tragedy of his life through his 
inability to cease being a Radical after he had become a Tory, 
and the other that Lord Robert Cecil is now about to re-enact 
the blunder by an inversion of the process—I may be permitted 
to add a further anecdote, which, whether true or merely well- 
imagined, seems to light up a corner of the present political 
situation. ‘* What if Cecil swerves to the Left and becomes 





the next Radical leader ?”” somebody is said to have asked Mr. 
Lloyd George. “I shall always be able to get there in front 
of him,” was the unruffled reply. 


MUST WAGES COME DOWN? 


7 REDUCTION of wages,” said a big ship- 
A building employer in an interview the other 
day, “is both necessary and inevitable.” A 
similar opinion has been expressed by employers in 
many different industries and branches of commerce. 
They contend that the restoration of trade prosperity 
can only be brought about by a reduction in selling 
prices, and that it is certain that lower prices cannot be 
brought about save as a result of lower wages. 


We find it difficult to understand what foundation 
there can be for the belief that a reduction in wages is 
likely to bring about a revival of industrial prosperity. 
It is true that the argument follows orthodox economic 
lines. Reduce the price, say the traders, and the 
demand will increase ; for it is a well-known economic 
law that the lower the price of the article the larger 
will be the effective economic demand for it. And, 
of course, there is a certain degree of truth in this 
contention. We have seen, during the last few weeks, 
how the drastic cuts in clothing prices at the winter 
sales have produced an immediate response in an in- 
creased demand for the goods. And if, by means of 
reduced wages, the price of a particular commodity, 
such as boots, were brought down by 30 or 40 per cent., 
undoubtedly there would be an immediate increase in 
the number of boots sold, because many people who are 
now making their old boots do a little longer would 
change their minds and enter the market as purchasers. 
But how much relevance has this simple and generally 
accepted economic argument to the present situation ? 
The condition of the home market depends with almost 
mathematical exactness upon the relations which obtain 
between the purchasing power distributed through the 
community on the one side and prices on the other. 
If prices are reduced and income remains the same, 
certainly demand increases. If prices remain the same 
and incomes are reduced, demand decreases. A reduc- 
tion in prices therefore, if it is to be brought about 
mainly by means of a proportionate decrease of wages, 
is likely to leave matters very much as they were so 
far as the home market is concerned. If the reductions 
are proportionate, lower prices and lower wages will 
about cancel out. 

The obvious effect of recent price reductions in stimu- 
lating demand in the home market seems to have led 
many people to false conclusions. It must be remem- 
bered that not only have these reductions in many cases 
been large, out of all proportion to any conceivable 
reduction of wages, but that for the most part they are 
necessarily only temporary in their character. There 
have been, for example, certain very big cuts in clothing 
prices, but the reason for these is simply that manu- 
facturers and traders have been driven, largely by the 
restriction of bank credit, to realise their stocks at a loss. 
Many commodities are being sold to-day at less than 
their factory cost of production, and even at less than 
their factory cost would be if the greatest possible 
decrease in wages were brought about. When present 
stocks are exhausted the prices of these commodities, 
therefore, are bound to rise again. In short, the recent 
fall is a symptom not of health but of disease, and its 
results have no real connection at all with the problem 
of wages. The one thing that is quite certain Is that 
if we reduce wages we reduce the aggregate effective 
demand for commodities in the home market, and 
unless prices fall at the same time and to the same 
extent—which, to say the very least, is a doubtful 
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prospect—the net result, so far as the home market is 
concerned, would be an actual intensification of the 
present depression. 

The question of the export market, to the dislocation 
of which our present crisis is mainly due, is of course 
different. It is argued that a reduction in the prices of 
the commodities which we seek to export would bring 
about a large increase in the foreign demand for our 

s and a transference of orders to us from our 
competitors in the various markets. And there is no 
doubt that to some extent this would be the case. But 
to what extent? That is the point on which our 
attention must be concentrated, because the whole 
question turns upon the quantitative aspect. Would 
the increase in foreign demand that could be brought 
about by a decrease in prices (due to a decrease in wages) 
be a factor of importance in the restoration of trade 
prosperity ? Taking industry as a whole, it is surely 
very difficult to answer that question in the affirmative ; 
first, because the amount of price reduction which 
could be brought about directly as a result of any 
possible cuts of wages would, in most cases, be very 
small and, secondly, because the present dislocation 
of international economic relationships depends not 
so much upon the economic factor of higher or lower 
costs of production as upon political considerations and 
financial crises, which have disturbed the balance of 
international exchange. 

Reductions in wages large enough to lower prices to 
any considerable extent seem to us to be out of the 
question. When we examine the figures which show 
the increases in wages during the war period, expressed 
in terms of a percentage advance, and set them beside 
the figures showing the percentage increase in the cost 
of living, it appears that only in a comparatively few 
trades is the balance of advantage on the workers’ 
side. The bulk of the coal-miners, the lower paid 
grades on the railways, certain workers in the iron and 
steel trades, some sections of the printing industry and 
a few other groups have increased their real wages 
since 1914— in the first two cases at least because it 
was explicitly admitted that their pre-war wages were 
toolow. But other large groups, including the engineers, 
the cotton operatives, the agricultural labourers, and 
many of the higher paid grades in almost all industries, 
have received advances considerably less than enough 
to compensate for the increased cost of living. So 
long as trade was busy, continuous employment and 
substantial piece-work and overtime earnings concealed 
this fact, and made it appear that real wages had 
increased in most occupations but, even if short-time 
is left out of account, this is no longer the case. In any 
event, therefore, employers can hardly hope to reduce 
wage rates, in the majority of cases, by more than a 
few shillings a week. And how much effect would such 
a reduction be likely to have on the prices of commodi- 
ties intended for export; and therefore on the foreign 
demand ? 

It is necessary to remember what are the markets 
in which this increased demand is to be looked for, 
if it is to be looked for at all. So far as the majority 
of European markets are concerned, it is surely impos- 
sible to contend that a ten per cent. or even twenty 
per cent. reduction would make any considerable 
difference. The fact that our goods are not being 
bought in these markets is not in the main a question 
of competitive price at all. Europe is not buying 
from us; but neither is she buying from the United 
States of America, nor from our other important 


competitors. To a large extent she is not buying at 
all, simply because she has not the money with which 
to buy. In face of the present exchange rates, the 
reduction in prices would have to be very large indeed 
to have any chance of making the difference between 
an effective and an ineffective demand. The human 
demand is present ; but it is not economically effective, 
and it cannot be as long as the political conditions 
make impossible any restoration of normal economic 
relationships or of a normal rate of exchange. 

But, it may be asked, what of non-European 
markets ? The markets of the United States, of the 
British Empire, and of South America? What of the 
competition in the Indian market between the cotton 
goods of Lancashire and of Japan, and in South America 
between our products and those of the United States ? 
Is not this a question purely of competition in terms 
of prices, and must not the lead in the matter of wage 
reduction which has already been given by the United 
States necessarily to be followed by us? The United 
States, we are told, has cut everything—losses, wages, 
prices—and is now competing against us, despite the 
superiority of her exchange, with this advantage at 
her back. We, therefore, are to follow her good 
example, and to cut the wages of our workers in order 
that our competition with her may become more 
effective in the South American and other markets. 
But whither does this argument tend? In our export 
competition with the United States, we have at present 
the advantage of a relatively bad exchange; just as in 
our competition with Germany we have the dis- 
advantage of our relatively good exchange. If we 
succeed, by cutting our prices, in exporting more, 
presumably our exchange will improve, and _ in 
proportion as it does so, our effective price in the 
export market will again rise towards the old level, 
and a further cut in prices will become necessary in 
order to counteract the United States’ competition. 
If we cannot compete effectively with the United States 
to-day, when our bad exchange is making in our favour 
in most foreign markets, we are hardly likely to be 
able to compete effectively, if we succeed in restoring 
normal exchange relationships. 

The plain fact is that we are not getting less than 
our share of the foreign trade which is actually going 
on in the world. We are getting less than we should 
like to have; but so is every country which has less 
than a hundred per cent. The vital fact of the 
situation is that the world’s productive power has 
increased out of all relation to its effective economic 
demand. Particularly in certain industries, and above 
all those concerned with the making of machinery 
and metal goods, every country under the stimulus 
of war conditions has increased its productive capacity 
to an enormous extent. The metal industries, so far 
as they are concerned with exports, depend largely 
on supplying the less developed countries with the 
implements of production in exchange for foodstuffs 
and the raw materials of industry. We do not say 
that the world’s capacity to produce industrial plant 
is out of proportion to the world’s need for such plant ; 
but it is certainly out of proportion to the world’s 
present ability to pay for it with foodstuffs and raw 
material. As long as some of the most important 
of the world’s providers of foodstuffs and raw material 
are out of action, and the production of them in other 
countries is very greatly reduced, it is impossible by 
any practicable reduction in wages or prices to restore 
the balance of world trade; for precisely the factors 
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which make it difficult for us to dispose of our industrial 
products also make the world prices of foodstuffs and 
materials excessively high, and so render impossible 
any substantial reduction in wage rates without an 
absolute degradation of the workers’ standard of life. 
But even a substantial reduction of wages at the present 
time would seem to be likely to bring us only 
infinitesimal help, and that in all probability only 
for a brief period, and only in our competition with 
other manufacturing countries in such markets as those 
of South America. And certainly in face of the present 
position of the world’s production of foodstuffs it could 
not be expected to lead to any proportionate reduction 
in the cost of living. It would, therefore, be likely 
to mean a reduction in the standard of living of our 
own working class without any lasting improvement 
in our trading position. 

Our purpose in this article is not to prove that present 
wages must in no trade and in no circumstances be 
reduced. We could name one or two trades in which 
we believe a reduction is necessary and inevitable. But 
what we are seeking to show here is the fallacy of the 
supposition that a general reduction of wages offers 
a short and safe cut to industrial prosperity. In 
comparison with other factors the factor of wages is, 
within the possible limits of variation, almost 
insignificant ; and we can only suppose that the trading 
community is discussing it so seriously and so hopefully 
much as drowning men clutch at a straw. Not in that 
direction lies economic salvation. We do not underrate 
the seriousness of the present situation; indeed, in 
our opinion it is far graver than the advocacy of such 
a remedy suggests. There is a hopeless disproportion 
between the depth and complexity of the disease and 
the deceptive simplicity of the proposed cure. Our 
objection to the proposal is not merely that it threatens 
to lower the standard of life of the nation—for which 
nothing could adequately compensate—but that it 
serves to divert attention from the decisive causes of 
the present depression; which causes are mainly 
international and political. Even if we admit that a 
general reduction of wages might contribute something 
to a revival of trade, the proposition is at best a gamble 
at long odds—with a great deal to lose and very little 
to win. If the working class generally should be 
persuaded to give passive consent to such a gamble 
it will in our opinion be very ill-advised. 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 


Paris, February 1st. 


T all Allied Peace Conferences—now in their third 
year and promising to continue for another forty- 
two years—there is a tremendous drama, enacted 

in face of the world, in which the protagonists appear to 
be puppets in the hands of Fate. They would be the 
Greek tragedies of our day if only it were realised that the 
interest does not lie in the mere niggling about figures— 
all of which are unreal—but in the obvious helplessness of 
statesmen before the high gods. The high gods are many, 
but the greatest of them is that grim sardonic god, Economics. 

The great plot is being spun, but the sub-plot of politics 
affords much comic relief. Unhappily it is this comic relief 
that tickles the groundlings. They like to see Mr. Lloyd 


George having a first-rate quarrel with M. Briand, or some 
other French Minister, and in the end making it up. They 
love these funny interventions of M. Doumer, who burst 
into the arena with a fantastic statement which only proved 
his ignorance of what had been done during the past year, 


embarrassing his chief, annoying M. Millerand, amazing 
Mr. Lloyd George, and not really pleasing even M. Poincaré. 
It is all beautifully complicated, like a Surrey-side melo- 
drama—the British Premier insisting on the Boulogne 
accord (forfait and instalments); the French Minister 
demanding the Brussels solution, which is no solution—the 
fixation only of five annuities, and his own subordinate 
throwing over experts, President, and Premier, and clamour- 
ing for two or three times as much as anybody pretends to 
consider possible. 

Certainly, even considered from the French angle, the 
by-play is droll enough—President against Premier, and 
both against ex-President and future Premier. There is 
in France a Millerand policy, a Briand policy, and a Poin- 
caré policy. The first is a composition, the second is a 
postponement, and the third is an attitude. While this 
triangular duel goes on Mr. Lloyd George is supposed 
by the average Frenchman to be engaged like Puck in 
the sprightly sport of tripping them all up. The interesting 
character of this Shakespearean comedy cannot be ques- 
tioned. The point about this roaring farce is that everybody 
knows it to be largely make-believe. There is irresistible 
humour in these discussions about what Germany shall be 
made to pay in 1960. It was entertaining to speculate 
on the chances of M. Briand being overthrown at once by 
the Chamber because these arbitrary and grotesque figures 
are not sufficiently high. Would M. Millerand then refuse 
to accept M. Poincaré? Would the President resign? 
Or would he, with the aid of the Senate, dissolve the Cham- 
ber? Would there be accusations in which the words 
coup d’éat would be angrily pronounced? Would—but 
we are getting outside the comedy as it was written. 
What it is desirable to say is that all this is mere comic relief, 
and that no one understands Peace Conferences who is 
not aware of the stupendous overplay, of the mighty clash 
of forces which are shaping the future of mankind, the deep 
dynamic drama of destiny in which the wrangles of politicians 
are only a lively interlude. 

It is necessary to do Mr. Lloyd George the justice of 
saying that he is aware of the essential triviality of these 
disputes. Not only in the Conference meetings, but also 
in his conversations with journalists, the British Premier 
proved conclusively that Germany could only pay the 
Allies in goods. Gold can be left, for serious purposes, 
outside our calculations. Labour on an extensive scale 
is only possible in the devastated regions of France, and 
France has a profound objection to the employment of 
German labour, already offered and flatly refused. Goods 
alone can pay the German debt; and goods, declared Mr. 
Lloyd George frankly, will not be accepted any more than 
can be helped by either England or France. Are not 
England and France commercial rivals of Germany? Is 
not the industrial war to be waged on nationalist lines? 
Does not public opinion already alarm itself at the idea 
of German goods displacing British goods, and German 
workmen throwing British workmen out of employment. 

There is then a contradiction of interests. German pay- 
ments are demanded but German merchandise is ruled out. 
Even were Germany able to capture the neutral markets 
of the world, she could only do it at our expense. We want 
these neutral markets as much as Germany. This is not 
my own thesis, but the thesis of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
entourage. The logical conclusion is that the Boulogne 
scheme, the Brussels scheme, the Doumer document, the 
Versailles Treaty itself, are so much scrap paper; and that 
Allied conferences whether at London, at Hythe, at San 
Remo, at Spa, or at Paris, do not reach conclusions which 
are durable because the logical conclusions are purely 
negative. 

I have never heard a clearer exposition of the impossibility 
of transporting real wealth across the frontier except in 
goods that are not acceptable to the creditors of Germany 
than that which came from the lips of the British Premier. 
It was for me the outstanding feature of this Conference. 
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All the rest—the accords, such as we have already had on 
half a dozen occasions—mean nothing, except in so far 
as they will alter the political (certainly not the economic 
or financial) situation. Here, I thought, is a statesman 
who sees some of the realities plainly. And I remember 
that in spite of his public inconsistency, his private opinions 
have not varied from that day at the original Peace Con- 
ference two years ago, when I heard him make a similar 
statement. Since then he has signed the Versailles Treaty, 
and now he has come to the Paris accord, obviously in the 
teeth of his own arguments. How he reconciles his private 
scepticism with his public confidence in the realisation of 
indemnities does not concern me; but I could not fail to 
be struck by this contrast between reasoning and results. 

Another remarkable contrast is that between the pessim- 
ism of the Press one day and the unbounded optimism of 
the Press the next day. There did indeed seem to be an 
unbridgeable gulf between M. Briand and Mr. Lloyd George. 
That justified the gloom of the journals. But the agreement 
upon a tentative plan, clearly self-contradictory, liable to 
be repudiated, in any case impossible of fulfilment, hardly 
seems to justify the excessive joy. Like all Allied docu- 
ments it was hastily cast together in the final rush of a 
haphazard conference with an ill-arranged programme. 
The way things are thrown in is amazing. First M. Doumer 
threw in his famous demands. Then Mr. Lloyd George 
threw in the Boulogne agreement, to which nobody agreed. 
Then M. Briand threw in the limited annuities. And finally 
somebody threw in the idea of a tax on German exports, 
which had never been seriously suggested before. This was 
the plank of safety to which all these drowning statesmen 
desperately clung. ; 

Its effect, though it may have saved the Conference from 
disaster, is to cancel out the other part of the scheme for 
German payments. It you tax German exports you dis- 
courage German exports. You are thus preventing Germany 
from paying her annuities. The fatal consequence of this 
spontaneous proposal was never studied. If it stops 
Germany from selling it must also stop Germany from paying. 
If it does not stop Germany from selling, then what will 
happen will be that the purchasers from Germany will pay 
Germany twelve per cent. which Germany may possibly 
pay to the Allies. It will certainly not be Germany who 
will pay this percentage. Before the war France and 
England together took roughly one third of Germany’s 
exports. They will, to the extent that they are buyers in 
Germany, take the tax out of one pocket and put it in the 
other. 

Apart from the general disadvantages of holding down a 
debtor who might otherwise set to work, the attitude of 
the neutral countries, who may object to being taxed by 
the Allies, should be considered. America. too, who is now 
the chief purchaser from Germany, will surely protest 
against this roundabout way of giving money.to France, to 
Italy, to Belgium, and to England, that she declined to 
give directly. She will ask that whatever sums she hands 
over shall at least be credited to her and not to Germany. 
Russia is a great potential buyer from Germany, and 
leaving aside entirely the problem of Bolshevism, assuming 
that Russia will one day possess a system of government 
that will be approved by the Allies, is it not dangerous to 
interfere with the economic reconstruction of this great 
land, and so interfere with the economic reconstruction 
of Europe, by demanding that Russia should also pay 
tribute to the Allies to the extent of twelve per cent. on 
the value of her purchases from Germany, who probably 
alone will be able to re-equip the wrecked dolorous country ? 

Moreover, have the Allied means of control over German 
exports ever been properly examined? It is possible that 
if goods are sent overseas in Allied bottoms they can be 
checked. But if they are dealt with by neutral agents, 
or are despatched overland, what an enormous organisation 
the Allies will have to establish if they wish to obtain the 
proceeds of this tax! These are difficulties and objections 


that at any rate demand attention. On the face of it the 
tax on German exports is grotesque. It will range the 
Allies against the world. It will hinder the restoration of 
normal economic exchange. It will be an imposition on 
the Allies themselves. It will be impossible to collect. 
It will diminish German exports, and so make whatever 
prospects there were of obtaining large sums of money 
from Germany beautifully less. 

Further, it will, unless my judgment is at fault, effectually 
prevent any mobilisation of Allied credits. M. Loucheur 
proposed that Germany should be asked to pay the annuities 
by one immediate issue of negotiable bonds. These bonds 
would mature in accordance with the annuity scheme—two 
milliard gold marks in this year and six milliards gold 
marks in that. This mobilisation of credits is only possible 
if the financiers of the world believe that Germany will pay. 
But when the Allies put a twelve per cent. tax on German 
exports they are doing their best to destroy the last hope 
of the bankers’ confidence in Germany. 

Why, then, was this deplorable scheme ever adopted? 
It is a transparent expedient to save the face of M. Briand. 
The total amount of the 42 years’ annuities is 226 milliard 
gold marks, as against 269 milliards promised at Boulogne 
and found by the French Parliament to be too utterly 
inadequate as settlement for the 2,000 milliard marks 
which represent the war damages. The Boulogne accord 
was not accepted. How, then, will the Paris accord, which 
promises even less, be accepted! France is afraid of the 
final figure. The export tax, with its promise of supple- 
mental reparations which cannot be estimated, is sufficiently 
nebulous to be used to dazzle and deceive the French public. 
It leaves the total amount exquisitely vague. It gives 
imagination free play. We are still living on lies. We will 
not discard illusions. No wonder the high gods look down 
and laugh, while the highest god of all, the grim sardonic 
god Economics, frowns on our paltry deceptions. 

SIsLEY HvuDDLESTON. 


THE TWILIGHT OF BOLSHEVISM 


S there a rift within the Great White Pianola? The 
bass notes still sound true enough under the ferocious 
manipulation of the Morning Post ; but the treble 

in the Times appears to be going off on a tune of its own. 
We have been enlivened during the last week with a new 
anti-Bolshevik entertainment under the promising title 
of ‘‘ Moscow Agents at Work.” But alas! instead of the 
blood-curdling music that we had looked for, we had a 
lullaby. These satanic rascals, it seems, assembled in 
congress last Christmas “‘ in the neighbourhood of Bremen.” 
There were Commissar Eliawa, Julius Fachers, Antonowski, 
Miiller, Rudan, Lange, Gutmann, and Horenberg. These 
names, of course, arouse no excitement in our breasts; but 
remember—and tremble at the awful thought !—that they 
are naturally, as the Times suggests, all false, like the 
passports. Their bearers were Bolshevist Directors of 
Propaganda in Foreign Countries, and their business was to 
report the progress of their fell work. 

It was a sorry tale. Comrade Fachers stated that the 
proletarian masses in England were “ almost hopeless.” 
“The workers, it is true, take an interest in Russian affairs, 
and show sympathy with the development of Communism ; 
but apart from a contribution of a few hundred pounds 
or here and there a platonic strike, no active support for 
the Russian proletariat need be expected. England and 
her democratic Constitution are shielded by the armour 
of ‘bourgeois immobility.” Monstrous as it seems, went 
on the outraged Fachers, the English workman bases his 
Communism not on Marx but on the Bible; “the basis 
of labour is transferred from the real into the ideal; and 
this circumstance completely excludes the possibility of a 
thorough revolutionising of the masses.” He found things 
a little better in Scotland, Wales and Ireland, though the 
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mistakes made by Moscow have frightened the Irish leaders 
away from the Third International. The few bright spots 
in this gloomy picture are apparently Cardiff, Ediburgh, 
Plymouth, Birmingham and Manchester—which is specially 
commended as being “the Mecca for the best proletarians 
of England.” Of active Communists there are but 20,000, 
though the sympathisers may be five times as many. Truly, 
a poor bag! For Comrade Fachers tells us that he has in 
this country no fewer than 172 first class, 480 second class, 
and 617 third class agents. Their precise salaries are 
not mentioned, but we gather that Comrade Fachers is 
not satisfied, and has complained about them “ both direct 
and through Krassin.” 

The French are also under the care of the ubiquitous 
Fachers. He is more hopeful of France, and even believes 
that the revolution there will warm up the “ cold Britons.” 
One of the reasons for the better success of the gospel 
across the Channel was apparently that the apostles were 
not hampered there by the presence of “ official Trade 
delegations,” and thus unmolested they could work “ by 
subterranean methods.” Then we pass diminuendo through 
Germany, where the masses are lethargic, to the p of Spain 
and Portugal, and the pp of Hungary. 

All this, and much more of an equally diverting character, 
comes, we are told, from a “shrewd and cool-headed 
observer who believes it to be an authentic record of facts.” 
But, as the Times guardedly observes, readers must judge 
for themselves its value as evidence. For ourselves, though 
we cast no doubts on the good faith or the cool head of the 
“‘ observer,”’ we should hesitate to embark on the task of 
extricating the ‘‘facts” from this farrago. We have not 
the least means of knowing whether Fachers, Antonowski, 
Miiller, Lange, old Uncle Tom Cobbly and all, with their 
“ sweated ” brigades of first, second and third class agents, 
are realities or myths. Nor, to be candid, do we care. 
But we are quite sure of one thing—and we do not require 
the lamentations of Comrade Fachers to convince us of it 
—which is that the writ of Moscow does not run in England. 
Nobody who had not, like the Times, a hive of bees in his 
bonnet, ever supposed that it did. The menace of Bol- 
shevism—in the sense, that is, of a revolution @ la russe in 
this country—is a bogey created and kept in existence by 
Press and politicians. They have, in their purblind way, 
done their best to make it a reality. Hectic leader-writers 
and snow-‘‘ white ” special correspondents have vied with 
reactionary Ministers and secret police departments in 
advertising the principles of revolution. And they might 
well have persuaded a good many honest citizens to adopt 
those principles, if Lenin’s blunders on the other side had 
not restored the balance. 

Comrade Fachers’s estimate of the British working-class 
is pretty near the mark. Everybody who knows anything 
about it knows that it is steeped in ‘‘constitutionalism.”’ 
Everybody who understands its organisation, understands 
that political propaganda has to make its way mainly, if 
not entirely, through the Trade Union movement. The 
British Trade Unions have habits and traditions which are 
the growth of generations, and cannot be swept away in a 
few months by a new gospel, whether it be a gospel of light 
or of darkness. It is the merest najveté on the part of the 
denizens of Belgravia or Upper Tooting which makes them 
believe that because a Trade Unionist listens to a revolu- 
tionary speech, and even applauds it, he is therefore “‘con- 
verted.” He is not frightened. Why should he be? He 
is not roused to violent indignation against the “red beasts ”’ 
in Moscow. Why should he be? After all, he does not 
look at the affair from quite the same angle as his masters, 
political and industrial. But he is not necessarily going to 
swear allegiance to Moscow. Moreover, the British Trade 
Unions have another disconcerting characteristic, which 
they share with their ruling classes. They will compromise 


with an idea, meet a demand half way and incorporate it, so 
to speak, in their constitution. 


A large part of the sting 


was thus taken out of the shop stewards movement—which 
promised a couple of years ago to be so formidable an instru- 
ment of revolution—by the recognition of some of its claims 
in the rules of the Amalgamated Engineering Union. There 
is still, of course, a revolutionary section of the shop stewards 
which maintains itself outside the official organisation, 
dissatisfied with such concessions as were made. But there 
were many others who were satisfied. We believe, then, 
that Comrade Fachers had ample grounds for asserting 
that the English proletariat was hopeless from his standpoint. 
We are willing even to shed some tears with him; for though 
we do not go all the way with him, we should like to go a 
good deal further and faster than many of the conservative 
Trade Unionists are disposed to go. There is, of course, 
a Left Wing in the Labour movement—embracing revolu- 
tionaries, Marxists, Communists, Shop Stewards, Socialists 
of one sort and another. It is strong—and it will be made 
stronger by the blunders of the governing classes—but it 
is arrant nonsense to label it all Bolshevik. 

But we return to our opening question. Is the anti- 
Bolshevik entente beginning to break? Do these articles 
in the Times mean that the Morning Post will presently 
be left to thunder alone? We hope so, not because we 
have any objection to invective against Bolshevik principles 
or persons, but because we want to welcome a return 
of sanity in practical matters. The opening of trade with 
Russia is still urgent. M. Krassin is in Moscow and the 
draft agreement is presumably before the Soviet. We trust 
that this wearisome struggle is nearly at an end. But the 
signing of the agreement is, after all, only a beginning. 
British traders will no doubt trade, whatever certain 
British newspapers may say. Yet it is obvious that for 
the peace and prosperity of Europe as well as Asia, firmer 
relations must be established with Russia. If the stupid 
fear of Bolshevism and its still more stupid manifestations 
in the Press are going to disappear, there is a chance that 
some of the aggressiveness of the Russians and their pitiable 
ignorance of this country will disappear also. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN CANADA 


Orrawa, January 14th. 


HE fact that Mr. L. J. Gauthier, a leading French- 
Canadian member of the Liberal Opposition, has 
publicly expressed his willingness to join the 

Meighen Government, and has engaged in pourparlers to 
that end, is the best possible index of the present fluidity 
of the Canadian political situation. The Government badly 
needs reinforcements from Quebec, and as Mr. Gauthier 
finds himself in complete agreement with Mr. Meighen on 
the major issues of Protection and Imperialism, he is anxious 
to supply them. Meanwhile Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Liberal leader who has been denouncing the Meighen 
Government as usurpers and wastrels, unworthy of the 
confidence of honest citizens, shows no sign of disowning 
his restless follower. 

Such a situation is the direct and inevitable product of the 
formation of the Coalition Government in 1917, and its effect 
upon the two historic parties. As in Britain, the result has 
been peculiarly disastrous for the Liberal Party, but in other 
respects the fate of the two Coalitions presents distinct 
divergences, due largely to the different political antecedents 
of their respective leaders. Sir Robert Borden was a Conser- 
vative and soon after peace came and domestic issues emerged, 
there began a steady secession from the Coalition of Liberal 
elements who were dissatisfied with his policy. A few 
returned to the Liberal fold, but the great majority followed 
Mr. T. A. Crerar, who had left the Cabinet to form an 
independent progressive group. A succession of by-elec- 
tions were lost, and by the end of the session of 1919 the 
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original majority of 71 had shrunk to 26. In face of such 
imminent peril Sir Robert Borden had little difficulty in 
carrying out his pet project of a permanent fusion of the 
two groups composing the Coalition. He acted as accoucheur 
to the National Liberal and Conservative Party, endowed 
it with a somewhat colourless programme as his political 
legacy, and promptly sought a well-earned retirement. 
The worst of party leaders, he is reviled by all good Canadian 
Tories as the cause of their present troubles, but in his 
later years he developed the temper of the statesman, 
gave his country wise and cautious guidance in difficult 
times, and will find credit in history for no small part in 
the sane constitutional development of the British Common- 
wealth. 

Following his resignation there ensued much intrigue 
and manceuvring, and eventually Mr. Arthur Meighen 
was selected as leader by the party caucus and succeeded 
to the Premiership. A graduate of Toronto University and 
the architect of his own fortunes, Mr. Meighen had thoroughly 
earned his title to the leadership by reason both of his 
abilities and long party services, and for the purposes of 
Canadian Conservatism he could scarcely be improved 
upon. First elected to the House in 1908, he became 
Solicitor-General in 1913, entered the Cabinet two years 
later, and was given the important portfolio of the Interior 
in 1917. During the war years he bore a large share of the 
administrative burdens of the Cabinet, and piloted through 
Parliament some of the most controversial legislation. He 
is an excellent parliamentarian, but his acrid tongue makes 
him many enemies, and he is singularly lacking in pliancy 
of mind. Since his accession to office he has made 
numerous political speeches, and his vigoreus defences of 
the Government’s policy have decidedly heartened his 
followers. But, on the other hand, their tone and contents 
have had the effect of hardening the hearts of his opponents, 
and making them more inclined to forget their differences 
in a desire to ensure his defeat. After the manner of 
another Coalition captain, he has denounced the agrarians 
who are mostly substantial property owners, as wreckers and 
enemies of the State, talked sneeringly of the menace of 
occupational politics, put the most extreme interpretation 
upon his opponents’ views and proposals, and summoned 
all sane and moderate men to rally round him as the only 
saviour of the Dominion. The answer came, on 
November 22nd, in an Ontario by-election where a farmer 
candidate carried in a three-cornered contest a seat which 
had been steadily Conservative since 1891, the governmental 
nominee polling only one-third of the votes cast. Mr. 
Meighen has now been cured of his fine frenzy, and adopts 
a more moderate and statesmanlike tone in discussing 
public issues, but his hard unyielding Toryism unfits him 
for giving Canada the sort of governance which she needs 
at the present epoch in her history; and unless all portents 
are wrong, the best he can hope to achieve is to salvage 
from the impending wreck a compact group with which 
to drive an effective bargain in the event of new com 
binations being formed. The Manitoba Free Press, a 
thoroughly independent paper, claims that there are not 
now left in Canada enough Tories to make any serious 
impression upon the ballot boxes, and if its estimate is 
correct, the Conservatives of Canada, like their Australian 
brethren, may be fated to resist the tides of democratic 
reform in the guise of “Liberals.” 

For the moment, however, the party designated Liberal, 
the survivors of the legions which Laurier once led, has in 
its power the determination of the course which Canadian 
politics will take in the immediate future. West of the 
Ottawa River this party maintains a feeble and flickering 
existence, but in Quebec and the Maritime provinces it 
Survives like its prototype in Britain by reason of a rich 
and appealing tradition, and also by the memory of a great 
oun and it is certain to obtain in these regions a com- 
ap Majority over all other parties. But its future 

ded. It lacks the definite intellectual cohesion which 


ensures vigorous action and engenders public confidence. 
Its members range from sincere and ardent progressives to 
hidebound protectionist reactionaries, who are continually 
explaining in their speeches or proving by their actions 
that many items of the quite advanced platform adopted 
at the 1919 Convention are not meant to be carried out. In 
a country cleft as Canada is by geographical barriers and 
racial and religious particularisms, the maintenance of 
cohesion in a nation-wide political party presents many 
difficult problems, and has often in the past taxed the 
unique skill of real political masters like Macdonald and 
Laurier. Compromises within the parties were a perennial 
necessity, and both principles and purity in administration 
suffered in the process. Not only does Mr. Mackenzie King 
lack the authority and experience of these two great men, 
but of their arts and graces he is sadly innocent, and he has 
not so far revealed himself as possessing by way of com- 
pensation either political imagination or intellectual vigour. 
An excellent platform speaker, lie can recite magnificently 
the principles of a theoretical Liberalism, which, however, 
offers scant hope of comfort or relief to a country beset 
with desperate economic problems. A proposal to settle 
our railway imbroglio by “‘ goodwill and toleration” can 
only excite hilarity, and it is disconcerting to critics of the 
existing fiscal system to learn that no matter how taxes are 
levied, they eventually must fall on the workers and 
producers. 

In a country where the impulse of pioneer individualism 
is still strong and there is little real support for the Socialist 
ideal, Mr. King might have revived the fortunes of Liberalism 
in the absence of any competing force, but unfortunately 
for him and fortunately for Canada, new avenues for the 
advancement of progressive reforms have been opened 
up. Since the spectacular rise of the agrarian party was 
described in THE New STATESMAN a year ago, it has suffered 
no setback and has enormously consolidated its strength. 
The Drury Government, which is based on an alliance of 
the Farmer and Labour Parties, has during the past year 
given the province of Ontario as competent and honest 
administration as it has ever known, and has won for itself 
a large measure of goodwill and commendation from urban 
elements who viewed its advent to office with grave mis- 
givings. It has effectually demonstrated that the farmers 
are capable of other things than criticism and agitation, 
and that the governance of Canada need no longer be a 
monopoly of the two historic parties. The new movement 
has now a strong foothold in every province save Quebec 
and British Columbia, and these are not immune from its 
infection. Each by-election in a rural constituency has 
given fresh proof of its strength, and it now faces the old 
parties on equal terms. It has already thrown up in Mr. 
T. A. Crerar and Mr. E. C. Drury two leaders who are 
steadily capturing the imagination and confidence of all 
the progressive elements in Canada. 

Mr. Crerar and Mr. Drury are at present engaged in an 
effort to broaden the basis of their party. They want to 
discard its class exclusiveness, and to attract to them- 
selves all the progressive thought of the Dominion. They 
aim at the creation of a real people’s party, and as a result 
of their advocacy it is gradually taking shape under the 
title “‘ National Progressive,” which is now in common use. 
Said Mr. Drury on January 16th: 

It is a well-known and established fact that the farmers have 
enunciated a platform which appeals to other classes in the com- 
munity besides the farmers. In this new political movement the 
farmers will always have an honoured and powerful place. But 
to refuse to men and women of other classes and industries an 
equal place in this political movement would be to rouse against 
it all the animus which would undoubtedly be directed against a 
class movement and would predestine it to a short and ineffectual 
life. 

But to this admirable ideal considerable opposition has 
developed among the farmers, partly from people. who are 
merely narrow-minded and partly from men who sincerely 
believe in organisation by economic groups for political 
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action. The case for the latter method has lately been 
set out with great ability by Mr. William Irvine, an active 
figure in the movement, in his book The Farmer in Politics, 
which is an original contribution, rare in Canada, to political 
philosophy. Mr. Irvine and his friends maintain that the 
economic groups exist and are seeking political expression ; 
they will attain it and send members to Ottawa; let each 
group there preserve the special identity of its origin and 
pull its proper weight in Parliament, not necessarily hostile 
to all other groups, but willing to combine with them to 
give the country the most representative and efficient 
government that is possible. Such a plan entails not only 
the general adoption of P.R., but wholesale constitutional 
adjustments for which the Canadian people are not yet 
prepared. Moreover, even among the farming community 
which contains many grades and types, solidarity of political 
and economic outlook is far from certain; it will always 
be difficult to get a rancher who pastures his flocks upon a 
thousand hills or a rich Niagara fruit-grower to take the 
same view of economic questions as a poor Saskatchewan 
homesteader or a Quebec habitant. So the policy of Mr. 
Crerar and Mr. Drury has the better chance of success, and 
the National Progressive Party is already regarded by the 
Liberals as their active competitor and by the Government 
as its most formidable antagonist. 

At one time it looked as if the Labour Party might play 
a notable part in the evolution now in process, but it is 
rent by internal quarrels and its leadership is miserably 
ineffective. Mr. Tom Moore, the President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress, has many good qualities but lacks 
vigorous initiative and belief in the efficacy of political 
action. However, the prime source of weakness of the 
Labour movement lies in the fact that his second-in-com- 
mand, the Secretary of the Congress, holds a fat civil 
service position in Ottawa. In the East, too, Labour is 
inclined to be solidly protectionist and will not co-operate 
with critics of the tariff; in the West it is Socialist and 
regards the tariff as unimportant. 

The Parliamentary Session will be exceedingly critical for 
all parties and for the leading personalities. Its main 
business will be a revision of the tariff for which a lengthy 
pilgrimage by a Tariff Commission consisting of three 
Ministers has been preparing the groundwork. The govern- 
mental majority is now under twenty, and the controlling 
factor in the situation may well be Mr. N. W. Rowell, who 
was a leading member of the Borden Cabinet, but declined 
to join the National Liberal and Conservative Party and 
resigned with Sir Robert. He is probably the most effective 
speaker in the House of Commons, he has a small special 
following there, and a much larger one in the country, and 
he has immeasurably increased his prestige and popularity 
by his courageous indictment of European statesmanship 
at Geneva. Now that he has freed himself from the deaden- 
ing atmosphere of the Coalition, he can make himself a 
most powerful factor for real liberalism in Canadian politics. 
Above all things, it is desirable that the hypocrisies and 
compromises of the past should end, and that there should 
develop a real cleavage of parties which will represent 
not merely sentiment and family traditions, but real 
political convictions and desires. J. A. 8. 


STOP THIEF! 


T is one of the difficulties of going to war that no 
kit-bag was ever made that was big enough to hold 
the Ten Commandments. In time of war—at 

least, in time of a war generally regarded as just—man is 
on the horns of a moral dilemma. He can neither help in 
the war nor refrain from helping in it without seeming to 
consent to evil. War is a condition of things in which the 


end may ‘be good, but few of the means are. To kill is not 
a good thing in itself: to deceive is not a good thing in 
In 


itself. Yet these are two of the soldier’s chief duties, 


spite of this, elated clergymen persisted for a time in saying 
that the war was making everybody nobler. They were 
not content to justify war: they must also deify it. This 
was partly due to a natural reverence for the passion of 
self-sacrifice, examples of which ennoble even the meanest 
war. War, however, is something more than an expression 
of the passion of self-sacrifice. If it makes extreme demands 
on human nature in one direction, it compensates for 
this by allowing human nature its head in others. Gene- 
rally speaking, war is a declaration of a moratorium on 
morality. Human nature rallies such part of the best of 
itself as is necessary for one definite purpose, and lets the 
rest gohang. This means a vast unsettlement of conventional 
morality, so that, while some men become heroes, others 
become bigamists or drunkards. Morality after the war is 
like a town in which the streets and the drains have been 
neglected. Not only have the ordinary day-to-day repairs 
not been made, but there has been an immense amount of 
apparently reckless damage. Most of us before the war had 
learned to be virtuous (more or less) as a result of long 
custom. War, however, is the enemy of custom, and, 
with custom gone, a great part of our virtue went, too. 
This may suggest that our virtue was a convenience of 
society and not original righteousness. And that this is 
true of nine-tenths of virtue, who can doubt? Virtue is 
largely a treaty with our fellows—a means of living in the 
same world with them on the best possible terms. It is 
an agreement not to kill one another, not to steal from each 
other, not to lie to or about each other. There is more in 
virtue than this, but the sublimer sort of virtue is not 
destructible even by war. The treaty sort of virtue is. 
It counts for no more than a scrap of paper with a states- 
man. That is why a war that makes some men nobler makes 
others more immoral. And the worst of it is, when the 
war is over, the gain in original virtue seems trifling compared 
to the loss in conventional virtue. The moral chaos of 
the world to-day is as startling a phenomenon as the financial 
chaos. We may put the blame partly on statesmen, but 
only a world in moral chaos could tolerate such statesmen. 
They have not only murder by the hand: they have all 
the seven deadly sins by the hand. Some good angel from 
a better star ought surely to “ take over” our planet as a 
devastated area. 

Of all the losses we have suffered through the war, none 
is more noticeable than the loss of honesty. We are less 
honest in word than we were ten years ago: we are less 
honest in deed. The cause is obvious. Industrial life 
cannot easily be carried on without a strict code of honesty ; 
war can. One of the greatest discoveries that England 
ever made in pursuit of industrial success is enshrined in 
the proverb, “ Honesty is the best policy.” Many people 
find fault with it as an ignoble sort of wisdom. But it 
seems to us that to quarrel with a statement of such pro- 
found common sense is the height of pretentiousness. 
Honesty may deserve more poetical praise, but there is 
no reason why it should be deprived of this humdrum 
praise. It is a fact, however highbrow moralists may 
dislike it, that neither business nor law can work smoothly 
without an accepted code of honesty. Honesty pays a 
business community. It is as necessary in a bank or a 
warehouse as in a church. Every business firm introduces 
check after check so as to make even a minor breach of it 
immediately discoverable. Realising the importance of 
honesty, England has even gone the length of paying some 
men to be honest. She does this especially in the law. She 
bribes judges with large salaries not to take bribes. We hear 
of judges in other climes accepting bribes, but for an English 
judge to do so would seem like the end of the world. It 
is not only that the English judge is above suspicion, but 
that he is above temptation. Tobe honest on £5,000 a year 
is to follow the line of least resistance. At the same time, 
it would be sheer cynicism to pretend that judges are honest 
only because they are well paid to be honest. Honesty 
is the result of a traditional code of behaviour to an even 
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greater degree than of a high salary. It is difficult to com- 
pare the honesty of one nation with that of another : different 
nations are honest in different ways. But we fancy that 
the traditional code of behaviour had led to a stricter sort 
of honesty in public administration in England and Germany 
than in most other countries before the war. And this 
code was adhered to by civil servants who were badly paid 
as well as by judges who were highly paid. It extended in 
great measure right through the national life. One was 
more surprised if a parcel disappeared in the post or on the 
railway in England than if the loss had occurred in a foreign 
country. Even when auxiliary postmen who knew not 
the tradition were brought in to help with the Christmas 
parcels the number of things that disappeared was sur- 
prisingly few. There was a general custom of honesty, 
and though every now and then a weak man might be tempted 
to look through the letters in search of postal orders not 
addressed to him, it never entered the head of the average 
man even to consider doing such a thing. Not that we took 
many chances with him. Human being does not trust 
human being, as the saying is, much further than you can 
throw an elephant by the tail. We registered our letters ; 
we crossed our cheques; our society was a huge detective 
ready to pounce on anyone tempted to inconvenience us 
by stealing. We knew that honesty was not any more 
natural to man than dishonesty, but that it required con- 
stant (if unconscious) effort on the part of all but the saints. 
We dared not allow each other to be dishonest, however, 
or civilisation as we know it would have collapsed. The law- 
courts showed from day to day that isolated cases of dis- 
honesty were common enough, but society used all its efforts 
to prevent it from breaking out into an epidemic. 

And now, .we are told, the epidemic has come. And 
it has come, we are told further, as a result of the war. 
Ex-soldiers declare that it is one of the natural conditions 
of army life. It is not that a soldier is different from a 
civilian: a soldier nowadays is only a civilian in a costume. 
He is a civilian, however, who has exchanged some of the 
duties of civil life for more dangerous duties, and, if he is 
a man easily influenced by environment, he may easily 
seem to regard his release from the duties of civil life as a 
charter of liberty. “ Any private soldier,” says a writer 
in the Manchester Guardian—and scores of soldiers have 
borne witness to the same thing—‘ who watched his own 
psychology or that of his comrades—which many did 
without using the word—knows that active service was 
not a school of honesty. A largely hand-to-mouth life, 
very bare, dull, and unpleasant, and of the most uncertain 
duration, lived in places where the civil police are out of 
action and where plenty of property is derelict or unpro- 
tected, could not be that. In far the larger number of 
our men the pre-war instinct or habit of honesty was strong 
enough to withstand the temptation ; just as the characters 
of a majority were able to withstand the special war-time 
temptations to other forms of uncontrol. But many men 
with less margin of inhibitory power were pulled over the 
line. And just as we have now an unprecedentedly grave 
danger to national health, arising from the lowered sexual 
morality of war-time, so we have this unprecedentedly 
wide post-war failure of the good English habit of not 
stealing.” The truth is, perhaps, if men regard life lightly, 
it is too much to expect that they will regard property 
seriously. An officer who had risen from the ranks related 
the other day that, when he was a private, he heard a 
Sergeant counselling his men, if they missed anything, 
not to worry about it but to take something of the same 
kind from somebody else. Such free-and-easy inroads 
on the rights of property need not shock us. There is 
more of Autolycus than of Bill Sikes about most war-time 
stealing. At the same time, it is a habit not suited to 
times of peace, and Autolycus, if he does not change his 
ways, may easily become a burden. Lord Inchcape 
announced the other day that the value of the goods that had 
disappeared from the London docks through pilfering in 





the last twelve months was £8,500,000. Mr. J. H. Thomas 
has admitted that the same kind of disappearances are 
taking place on the railways and has appealed to the men 
to set their faces against this degradation of national habits. 
A man who served on a jury the other day said that he was 
horrified to see so many instances of apparently respectable 
women accused of shop-lifting—which is evidence that 
the decline of honesty is not confined to a special class, 
but is dangerously general. Many people refuse to face 
the facts owing to their dread of its being thought that 
they are bringing an indictment against soldiers as a class 
or against workers as a class, This is sheer humbug. 
Soldiers include every kind of human being, and any 
community of thousands of men is bound to contain hundreds 
whose habits are not those of the Sunday-school. If we 
say that there is an epidemic of disease, we do not mean 
that everybody has caught it. We mean only that it 
has affected a considerable and unusual number. That 
is what has happened in regard to the epidemic of stealing. 
The world is still full of honest men, but it is fuller of dis- 
honest men than it ought to be. This is partly due to the 
fact that the seven deadly sins have taken control of things 
in general. The leaders of men have given no example 
of renunciation or even of commonplace justice. They 
have raised, instead, the banners of avarice, covetousness, 
anger and falsehood. Honesty is “on the run,” and 
truth has been unceremoniously tumbled back into her 
well. Everywhere about us we see things being done 
that would have been hissed from the stage ten years ago 
by men of all parties. The statesman of to-day may not 
be aware of his kinship with the man who pilfers goods 
from the London docks, but spiritually he is his brother. 
And we who keep the statesman in power are responsible 
for continuing the reign of dishonesty, whose A is a lie 
spoken on the Front Bench and whose Z is a parcel sneaked 
from a goods train. There you have one of the chief problems 
with which men are faced all over the earth to-day. We 
have to choose between a world of mutual trust and a 
world of mutual prey. A world of mutual prey may afford 
opportunities for the adventurer, as life in the time of the 
robber barons did. But men discovered long ago that 
such a world made for the greatest misery of the greatest 
number and, rather than allow it to continue, they accepted 
even the drastic alternative of law and order, To-day the 
possessing classes are raising the cry of “ Stop, thief!” 
against the poorer traffickers in dishonesty. They must 
go further, however, and restore the image of honesty in 
high places. Low standards of honesty in public life 
inevitably lead to low standards of honesty in private 
life. Hence the problem of “ pilferage,” as it is called, is 
to some extent a Cabinet problem. The Cabinet, had it 
the will to be honest, could do more for the country by 
example than the Archbishop of Canterbury. Honesty, 
like dishonesty, is infectious. One beneficent bacillus, 
escaping from Downing Street, would go far towards 
restoring the moral health of the nation. 


THE MIND OF THE WASP 


HIS is not the season for studying wasps, but the 
appearance of a notable book, Wasp Studies 
Afield (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.), by Phil 

and Nellie Rau, is our excuse. It is a first-class obser- 
vational study of North American solitary wasps. In his 
introduction Prof. W. M. Wheeler tells us that about 10,000 
different kinds of solitary wasps have been described, each 
itself and no other. They are of unusual interest, first, 
because they are “‘ the most superbly specialised of insects ” ; 
second, because they display an extraordinary range and 
variety of behaviour; third, because they are creatures 
of long pedigree, going back beyond the Baltic amber of 
lower Tertiary age, evolving for four to six million years, 
and leading us to ancestral forms common to them and to 
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the social Hymenoptera. The group probably originated 
during some period of the Mesozoic age when there were 
large tracts of elevated arid land in the interior of the 
continents, and that is the kind of home which most of 
them still prefer. 

The observations made by Phil and Nellie Rau are 
patient, precise and detailed. The interpretations finally 
arrived at may be rejected by some critics, but they are 
not mixed up with the facts. Of these let us give a few 
illustrations. On a fine summer morning the bare ground 
used by the boys for their Sunday baseball game wore an 
unusual aspect. One or two hundred low-flying Bembix 
wasps formed a quivering haze over the dusty earth. They 
had simultaneously emerged from the holes where they 
had been deposited, as eggs, by their mothers at the end 
of the previous summer. They had developed from egg 
to grub, from grub to pupa, from pupa to wasp, and now 
they had dug their way out. “ They remained in their 
unceasing flight at a uniform and constant height, all 
keeping, with surprising accuracy, on a level about one 
and a half to two inches above the ground. The whole 
was not a helter-skelter commotion, but a merry whirl 
to the music of a faint, eerie hum of many wings, with 
every few moments a rather musical crescendo, which 
sounded like ‘zip!’ when a whirling pair would suddenly 
dash off at triple speed on the wing, in the final fling of 
joyful abandon, for five or six feet, at a speed the eye could 
scarcely follow.”” Suddenly summoned from below the 
ground into the sunlight, these wasps enter at once upon a 
particular kind of activity—a rhythmical gliding motion, 
interrupted by the waltzing of pairs. They continue it 
for half-an-hour, but they never do it again, for the sun- 
dance is a polygamous polyandrous mating, after which 
the males probably die and the females turn to very different 
activities, making burrows, laying eggs, and collecting 
food for the - grubs. 

Pompiloides captured a spider bigger than herself ; 
she laid it down and sought for a suitable nesting-place ; 
she wandered six to twelve feet away and not having found 
what she wanted she flew back to her booty and had some 
difficulty in recovering it; she dragged it a foot or so, 
walking backwards and pulling like a dray-horse; she 
poised it in some grasses and renewed the search for a 
suitable burrowing site; she found one, not too good, 
which required hard work, and as she dug she went six 
times to visit her spider, eventually dragging it to a few 
inches of the shaft; she tried to take it in, but it was too 
large, and more digging was required; once the spider 
recovered itself and walked away three inches, whereupon 
she promptly pounced on it and planted a deliberate sting 
in the ventral part of the thorax; she went back to her 
digging and the observers removed the stung spider two 
inches away, and put it back-up, the wasp having laid it 
upside-down; the spider, not yet dead, wriggled a little, 
whereupon the wasp stung it twice, making siccar. ‘‘ Then 
she marched away with a most triumphant and self-satisfied 
air.” 

The small bee-killing Philanthus makes a burrow fourteen 
inches deep, securing safety for her offspring which doubtless 
she will not survive to see; she emerges from the ground 
and the loose soil falls in and closes behind her; she takes 
her bearings and flies away; she captures a bee and, still 
holding it tightly, kicks the burrow open; she drags the 
booty down the shaft and closes the door from within. 
The wasp called Alyson makes collections of frail leaf- 
hoppers whose dead bodies soon dry up even in a sealed 
vial, and would be too hard for the delicate wasp-grups 
to eat, but Alyson persistently chooses a damp, cool place 
for her nest, where the food remains fresh and moist. 
Notogonidea was watched closing her shaft. “ She worked 
by kicking in the loose soil near the mouth of the hole with 
her front legs, and then, with the ventral part of the abdomen, 
she would tramp it down and rub it smooth with a slow, 
grinding, circular motion.” As Priononyx approaches the 








completion of her shaft she draws her paralysed locust 
to within three inches of the opening, taking its antenne 
in her mouth and hauling; if she decides that the hole 
is not large enough to admit the booty, she removes more 
mouthfuls of soil and eventually drags the locust in; she fills 
up the doorway, and for many minutes carries large cinders 
and lays them on the site. The Sphex wasp spends about 
forty minutes in closing the shaft, and her behaviour is 
like an evolution diagram ; she first uses loose earth, then 
little clods to pack the earth tighter, and then a tiny 
pebble which will not go to pieces. One of the turret- 
building fury-wasps uses the clay from her gallery to build 
a chimney, three-quarters of an inch high, bent like a 
miniature “elbow” of a stove-pipe; when the nest is 
provisioned she packs back into the gallery the clay she 
took out; but in order to cut down the turret in a work- 
manlike way into mouthfuls to be taken into the hole, 
she has to soften it piecemeal with drops of water probably 
stored in her gullet !_ When the supply of water is exhausted, 
she flies away for more. 

So far facts, but what of interpretation? In his intro- 
duction Prof. Wheeler points out that as regards animal 
behaviour there are three extremists—the mystery-mongers, 
the simplicists, and;the humanisers. The mystery-mongers 
appeal to some quite mysterious cause; the simplicists 
leave mind out and reduce all behaviour to obligatory 
tropisms and chains of reflex actions; the humanisers 
interpret wasps as if they were miniature men and women. 
There is a grain of truth in each of these extreme theories, 
but there is more truth in a moderate interpretation, such 
as that which the Raus expound, according to which the 
wasps show (1) a certain amount of “ iron-clad,” highly 
mechanised, instinctive behaviour, (2) a certain amount of 
more plastic and variable instinctive behaviour which 
seems to be suffused with awareness and backed by endea- 


‘vour, and (8) a certain limited amount of intelligence in 


which there is profiting by experience and some choice. 
The observers also maintain that wasps often betray in- 
dubitable signs of emotion, as when Pseudagenia became 
“frantic” with anger because a stalked spider escaped 
with a clever jump, or when Pompiloides pounced with 
“unmistakable viciousness” on a long-lost spider recap- 
tured, or kicked and bit “angrily” at intrusive ants which 
came near her burrow. 

Methods of digging and building, capturing and stinging 
prey, closing up the nest before a foraging excursion and 
examining the interior before carrying in the booty, are 
usually of the routine-instinctive type, exhibited in a 
definite and constant way by each species. In some cases 
the routine shows great nicety, as when Bembiz nubili- 
pennis invariably brings as a first meal for its tiny grub 
a very soft, delicate little yellow- or green-winged fly, quite 
different from the coarse and heavy kind afterwards appro- 
priate. On the other hand, the observations recorded by 
the Raus show the frequency of slight variations in the 
instinctive behaviour, variations which are probably the 
raw material on which natural selection operates to make 
the instinct more perfect still. Thus, when a Pompiloides 
with a captured spider failed to find her nest she sucked 
her booty; another removed the soil from her burrow 
by making a rake of her forelegs and walking backwards, 
instead of kicking out the particles under the body, which 
is the conventional method ; another made a larder before 
laying the egg, though the reverse is the rule; another 
was seen in a hurry to omit the usual precaution of exploring 
the burrow before taking in the booty; some sting their 
victims so that they are only paralysed, but at other times 
so that they die. These may seem trivial deviations from 
routine, but the probability is that they express minute 
new departures in the creature’s inheritance and illustrate 
evolution in progress under our eyes. For out of such 
items a complex piece of instinctive behaviour may be 
gradually elaborated. 

Even more interesting, however, are cases which suggest 
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individual learning, profiting by experience, memory, 
even inference—the dawning of intelligence, in other words. 
A mother Bembix began her burrow, but others flew down 
and bumped her; each time she was bumped she flew a 
short distance and began a new hole; after eight of these 
disconcerting interruptions she learned not to mind, and 
she continued to burrow though twenty-four of her neigh- 
bours butted her. After closing her hole the mother 
Bembix makes it inconspicuous. “ If there is a surplus of 
loose dirt near the hole, she sweeps it away and scatters 
it evenly over a considerable area; if it is bald so that 
traces of the filled hole are evident, she sweeps other dust 
back over it for a distance until no trace of a scar can be 
seen.” Sphex sometimes uses a tiny clod to help to fill 
up the hole, breaking it into powder, but when the hole is 
full she takes a similar clod (or a pebble, or a bit of wood, 
or a grasshopper’s leg) and uses it as a hammer, holding it 
between the mandibles and pounding and rubbing it about 
with a circular motion. On one occasion she buried her 
tool by mistake ; ‘‘ when she was next ready to use it she 
went back and, with her mandibles, fished out this same 
clod to use as a hammer on the final layer.” Sometimes, 
of course, the momentum of the inborn nervous organ- 
isation is so strong that routine is adhered to when even a 
spice of intelligence would save the situation; at other 
times the facts observed compel us to believe in what 
Forel has called “ little bursts of plastic judgment.” 
J. ArtHur THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


WHY NOT PAY OFF THE FLOATING DEBT? 


To the Editor of Toe New STaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—As one who for many years has studied, and on the 
whole accepted, the teachings of economic orthodoxy, I have 
been very greatly interested in the controversy which has been 
going on in your columns under the above heading. If I may 
express an opinion—which is at least that of a wholly dispas- 
sionate reader—I should say that, so far, “‘ Student of Facts ” 
clearly holds the field. He has given concrete reasons for the 
faith that is in him, whereas his critics have relied on abstract 
economic doctrine, which may or may not have any application 
to the actual facts of the present financial situation. 

Commander Priston assures us that to pay off the Floating 
Debt by an ad hoc creation of bank credit would cause “ an 
enormous rise in prices.’ But for this we have only his word, 
and if we were to ask him for reasons I cannot help suspecting 
that he would merely refer us to certain pre-war text-books of 
political economy. He delivers himself of orthodox economic 
theory with a vigour and a confidence entirely worthy of his 
profession. He thus intimidates, but he does not convince. 
And Sir Sydney Olivier assumes a very similar attitude. Both 
these gentlemen pronounce ez cathedra—in effect, they hurl 
the classics at us—and are then apparently content complacently 
to regard their victim as a heretic annihilated. 

But the real difficulty is that some of us have ceased to regard 
the classics of political economy with all our old respect. For 
educational purposes they are doubtless indispensable. No 
one who has not studied them, and who is not reasonably familiar 
with the “ jargon’ which Mr. Brett so much despises, can be 
held to have acquired the faculty, or the right, even of thinking, 
still less of writing, about modern economic problems. To 
attempt to discuss such problems without some knowledge of 
orthodox economic theory is almost as absurd as it would be to 
attempt to discuss the General Theory of Relativity without any 
acquaintance with the principles of Newtonian dynamics. 

But there, as it seems to me, the value of “ economic science,” 
in relation to post-war financial problems, ends. For, except 
88 Suggesting certain modes of thought, economic science does 
not appear to have anything to teach us concerning a situation 

neither its pioneers nor its high priests ever contemplated. 
Nearly every one of its theorems—e.g., the quantity theory of 
money—are dependent upon a whole series of assumptions, such 
as the existence of open markets and free competition, the 
stability of the exchanges, a close functional relation between 
Prices and cost of production and, above all, the existence of a 
truly elastic demand immediately sensitive to price changes— 


none of which assumptions seem to be valid at the present 
moment. Personally, I am inclined to doubt whether the 
quantity theory of money, in its simple form, ever had any 
very wide practical validity in modern times, since it failed to 
take account of the vital difference between money (or liquid 
credit) that is available for consumption and money which, for 
psychological reasons, is available only for investment. And it 
is upon that weak spot that “ Student of Facts” has put his 
finger. His argument,as I understand it, is that the creation of 
new bank credit in the way he suggests would release a very 
large amount, not of “spending money,” but of “ investment 
money”; that the owners, being deprived of their interest, 
would be inclined rather to economise than to spend; that 
their new investments would stimulate production and trade; 
and that the total result therefore of this “ inflation” might 
actually be not a rise but a fall in prices. 

This argument Sir Sydney Olivier and Commander Priston 
have not even attempted to meet. Can anyone meet it? Is 
anyone, in this year of Grace, 1921, prepared to affirm—as a 
matter of “ scientific’ knowledge, capable of definite intellectual 
demonstration—that the sum total of the economic reactions 
which would follow upon the adoption of this heretical proposal 
would not be beneficial to the economic life of the country? 
Quite certainly and obviously the proposal would have many 
advantageous results in the immediate future; it may be that 
it would also have some seriously disadvantageous results— 
though these have not yet been indicated. The question is 
whether the latter, assuming them to exist, would outweigh the 
former. The “ Student of Facts,’ I submit once more, holds the 
field.— Yours, etc., ScEPTIC. 


To the Editor of TuzE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Successful persuasion rarely attends controversy, and 
my letters have been written with little expectation of converting 
“* A Student of Facts ” to financial orthodoxy ; indeed, even the 
experience and ability of Sir Sydney Olivier might well fail in 
such a task. 

At least no reader will have supposed, from a lack of rejoinder, 
that an inspiration had been vouchsafed which had only to be 
acted on to relieve some of our most pressing difficulties. Those 
interested might refer to the speech of Mr. McKenna, at the 
meeting of the London Joint City and Midland Bank, for an 
analysis of the factors governing our present financial condition, 
which shows the impossibility of any such easy solution. 

Beliefs, as theologians know, are more easily stated than 
arguments, which are necessarily pedantic in the sense com- 
plained of by Mr. Brett, who I suspect, from his last letter, 
prefers the argumentum ad hominem of the platform or pulpit 
to dialectics. My belief is that the piece of financial jugglery 
suggested by “ A Student of Facts ”’ would, if attempted, change 
our highly unsatisfactory financial situation into one of absolute 
disaster, and in this belief I appear to be “ on the side of the 
angels.”’—Yours, etc., W. R. Priston. 

H.M.S. Royal Sovereign, 

January 30th. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Could you give a little further explanation of your 
statements in this week’s issue that high cost of production has 
very little to do with the present depression, and that “the 
difficulty is not that customers at home or abroad cannot pay 
such high prices, but that they cannot pay at all”? On the 
face of it this seems so directly in contradiction to all the available 
evidence that I am tempted to believe that the words are used 
by you in some special sense which I have failed to grasp. 

Your second statement may be true of some European countries. 
But is it true of the United States? Of South America? Of 
the British Colonies? All the evidence that I can find from 
people conversant with trade conditions in these countries is 
that everyone there is simply waiting for lower prices. I can 
find no evidence that “‘ they cannot pay at all.” Only the other 
day I was told by a business man of experience, who is at present 
trying to get rid of large stocks without too great a loss, “ Of 
course, even now you can sell anything—at a price.” 

Is it true of the home consumer? We ought to be able to 
answer that question very largely from our own experience, and 
all I can say is that I, like most other people whom I know, 
should buy many things which I refrain from buying now if the 
prices were reduced. I should have thought that the success 
of the winter sales at least suggested that there would be a greatly 
increased effective demand for goods if prices were lowered. 
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May I add that I am not writing this letter to support the 
demand for a reduction in wages ? It is a proposal with which 
I have no sympathy whatever, at any rate in any of the forms 
in which it has been put forward so far.—Yours, etc., 
G. C. FIELD. 

[We did not, of course, intend to suggest that all our usual 
customers “ cannot pay at all,” but that a large number of them 
are in that position, and that that is probably the main cause of 
the industrial depression. We discuss the subject at considerable 
length in a leading article this week. All we need add here is 
that the success of the “‘ Christmas Sales” does not seem to us 
necessarily to indicate the existence of any important reserve of 
purchasing power. We do not believe that any considerable 
number of families are saving a portion of their incomes on 
account of high prices. The meaning of the “ Sales” is that 
people spend their money when they can get bargains instead of 
spending it elsewhere and otherwise. Many families who are 
enjoying the luxury of new underclothes this month are pro- 
bably visiting fewer theatres and eating less butter and bacon 
and cheese.—Ep. N.S.] 


MISS DURHAM AND THE ALBANIANS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaresman. 

Str,—There are amongst my friends many readers of THE 
NEw SraTEesMAN, and some of these have asked my opinion as 
to the justice of the criticisms of Mr. Baerlein on Miss Durham’s 
book. I have answered that the best way to arrive at the truth 
is to buy Miss Durham’s book and to read it. It is the absorb- 
ingly interesting political narrative of a lady dealing mainly 
with Serbia and Montenegro. 

In the background, but inspiring the book, is her long experi- 
ence of feeding and clothing starving refugees and her active 
work as a correspondent in the Balkan wars. Albania has its 
place in the picture, but no more than that. The interest lies 
in the historical evidence of a very close observer, who links fact 
to fact, and draws the logical conclusions that have so annoyed 
Mr. Baerlein. If Mr. Baerlein continues to write with the 
same fluency and rapidity for THe New Sraresman, he will 
also soon be able to publish his letters in book form, when a 
comparison between Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle and his 
book will be interesting. 

He convicts Miss Durham of ignorance and of error to his own 
satisfaction, and brushes aside Captain Cunnington, who, I 
believe, has had several years’ intimate experience of Albania. 
I am only surprised that he has forgotten to condemn the 
Assembly of the League of Nations for its folly in admitting 
Albania to the League. Quite obviously, he would accept no 
claim of mine to any knowledge of that country, therefore I put 
none forward. 

I am, however, glad that this correspondence has arisen, as 
it gives me the opportunity of stating what is the actual situation 
of Albania at the present moment. In the north more than 
120 villages have been destroyed by the Jugo-Slav troops ; the 
refugees from these villages are in a state of complete destitution, 
which the Albanian Government, with its limited resources, is 
doing what it can to relieve. The unfortunate people are endur- 
ing the utmost misery and are threatened with starvation in the 
immediate future. In the south there has been a very bad 
earthquake. I have seen reports in the newspapers that thirty 
thousand deaths have occurred. Here again the people are 
without help. As one result of war propaganda, the world is full 
of Mr. Baerleins ; and to these the dire calamity of a small 
neutral people is irrelevant. If any of your readers are able to 
contribute to a people so helplessly situated, it would be kind 
of them to send their money to the “ Save the Children Fund,” 
and to earmark it for Albania.—Yours, etc., 

AUBREY HERBERT. 

Pixton Park, Dulverton. 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—May I be permitted to state, as one who has seen various 
sides of life in Albania, that in his charges against the Albanians 
Mr. Henry Baerlein rather, so to speak, overcharges? He 
recommends one “to read the articles which were published 
last year in the Italian Press as to what befell their hapless 
officers and men who during the retreat to Valona were captured 
by the Albanians.” 

Both from the articles which he recommends and from non- 
interested sources it has been shown that Serbian agents of 
the formidable society called Tsrna Ruka (Black Hand) incited 
and led the duped Albanians in the attack upon the Italians. 








There is no case known, I believe, of an Albanian murdering 
a prisoner who has surrendered. The Albanian honour (“ besa”) 
is too highly kept for such an act. I do not know with what 
forces Mr. Baerlein saw service in the late war, but from personal 
experience with most of the Allied troops I can agree with Miss 
Durham in placing the Albanian for fairness and for bravery 
second to none. : 

Of Mr. Cunnington and of “* One Who Knows Albania,” and 
of their qualifications to speak, I know nothing; but certainly 
Mr. Baerlein cannot term my intervention “ ill-informed.”— 
Yours, etc., H. S. SPENCER 
(Late Political Officer, British Adriatic Mission). 


ENGLAND'S NEGLECTED ORCHARDS 


To the Editor of Tate New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his interesting contribution “S. L. B.” touches on 
one cause of their neglect as being the lack of cheap transport. 
May I ask whether this is not the chief cause? And whilst it 
is encouraging to hear of the efforts to improve methods of 
cultivation by lectures and demonstrations, one would like to 
feel more assured that something was also being done to improve 
these methods of transport. As “S. L. B.” remarks, freights 
are still absurdly high. 

In an essay on Steam on Country Roads, written more than 
thirty years ago, Richard Jefferies deals with this vital lack 
of transport, and with slight variation of detail everything he 
says then is just as apt to-day. His description of the throttling 
attitude of the railways to the farmers, and the remedies which 
he cites of the Continental fruit {grower in seeking cheap and 
easy transit, in order to compete with the American importer, 
is a bitter censure of the neglect in solving this problem. His 
remark that acres of neglected English orchards are witness to 
the fact that it cost the English grower more to send his apples 
less than a hundred miles than it did his American kinsman very 
nearly three thousand, is just as true to-day. 

Does the Ministry of Transport show any signs of breaking 
with this traditional policy ? Until it does there can be neither 
prosperity in the countryside nor cheap food in the towns.— 
Yours, etc., A. W. CARTER. 

* Keston, Kent. 


WOMEN ON JURIES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—I am glad to see your sensible paragraph on this topic. 
For many years I have advocated the presence of women on 
juries, not only because of its logically following on the vote, 
but because women will never use their votes to reform the 
obscenities and cruelties of the Divorce Court and of criminal 
trials without a first hand knowledge of the facts. 

In the case of the Divorce Court much of the obscenity which 
is at present inherent in its procedure would almost entirely 
vanish if women would join men in a comprehensive measure 
of divorce law reform.—yYours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 


Miscellany 


BEN JONSON : AN OBJECT LESSON 
- Pheenix Society must be backed, and backed 


enthusiastically. Not only do their revivals give 

intense pleasure but the old plays they perform 
are precisely the right creative stimulant for contem- 
porary and future dramatists. I enjoy a good realistic slice- 
of-life play as much as anybody can, but realism has proved 
an Aaron’s rod which, having turned into a live serpent, has 
eaten up all the other serpents. Consequently, the monotony 
of our modern plays is deadly. 

We have tied ourselves up with conventions only proper 
to one kind of play, and of that kind of play playgoers are 
getting heartily sick. What these old plays show us 1s, 
first, that the technique of the modern drama is absurdly 
narrow, that the taboo upon the aside, the soliloquy, the 
short drop-curtain scene is blighting, that these are not only 
legitimate but fine conventions, and that photographic 
similitude to life in a play may be utterly unimportant 
compared with loyalty to its essence. Once realism was 
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stimulating ; now it is a drug in the market. Shake ourselves 
free, not necessarily of it—I pray we may always have 
some good realistic plays—but free of the dogmatism which 
has sprung out of it, and we shall cheapen production, 
improve acting, and get on to something new. 


But these old plays teach a still more important lesson 
that, after all, what counts in drama is dialogue. What 
has sickened people with contemporary drama is not 
that our plays deal with men and women of to-day and their 

icaments in a straightforward recognisable way, but 
that the modern dramatist, under the excuse of giving his 
characters only the words which they were in actual life 
most likely to speak, has let down dialogue to a flatness 
and ineptitude which it has never touched before. Pick 
up an average, good modern play—it is full of lines 
like ‘‘ Let me make you a piece of toast.” Not long ago 
in these columns attention was drawn to the defects of 
long-winded naturalistic methods in fiction. Its practitioners 
pretend to make it a matter of conscience to put down all 
the facts; artistic principle is made an excuse for prolixity 
and slovenliness. The same is true of modern dialogue 
on the stage. Instead of attempting to express in words 
the fantastic genius of man’s love for woman in a love 
scene, the naturalistic dramatist will merely order his 
hero and heroine to fall into each other’s arms exclaiming 
“Mildred!” ‘‘ Harry!” When the play is printed, dots, 
of course, are put after the names to show us that these 
simple exclamations were charged with unspeakable passion. 
I am not exaggerating. As early as 1918 Mr. Palmer, that 
excellent critic, drew attention to the scene in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s Eldest Son, in which the hero, Bill, learns from the 
heroine, Freda, that she is about to have a child, and Bill 
makes the three following speeches: (1) ‘“ Freda!” (2) 
“Good God!” (8) “ By Jove!” Mr. Shaw alone of our 
leading dramatists has been all these years a bright exception. 
He writes sounder and more vigorous prose than almost 
anyone alive, and he takes care that his characters shall 
express themselves as well as he does. The words he puts 
into their mouths were never the words they were most 
likely to speak at that moment, but the most pointed they 
could conceivably utter—a more difficult thing to do, yet 
the one thing worth doing. His dramatic dialogues, which 
critics refused to call plays, were pertinent reminders, at any 
rate, that, after all, words are of the very stuff of drama. A 
realist in thought, he has never been a slave to the pedantry 
of realistic technique. In the old plays The Phoenix Society 
revives this reminder strikes us still more vividly. As 
contributions to thought and stimulants to feeling they are 
often of negligible importance, but we came away from 
those performances longing to write a play; an impulse 
which only usually visits us after a long abstention from 
theatre-going. Why? Because we have been fired by 
an example of the glorious art of expression—felt what it 
can do, even when what is expressed is neither particularly 
new nor particularly true. 

Ben Jonson’s Volpone, which they acted last Sunday and 
Tuesday at the Lyric, Hammersmith, is a case in point. 
The humour of Ben Jonson is not of the first water ; neither 
is his character-drawing first-rate. There is something 
coarse, thick-skinned, rough, in the temper of him (I am 
not thinking of the coarseness and harshness of his language); 
his comedy lacks the lambency of the finest humour ;_ there 
1s no real detachment in him ; he is scornful and indifferent 
—a very different thing ; he is a son of earth, a Titan; there 
1s nothing of Olympus in him. What he has is immense 
gusto and an intellectual, fundamentally hostile and con- 
temptuous sense of human folly; he boasted himself a 
good hater, a good fighter, and a master of his craft, and 
he was all three. The classic criticism of his characters is 
to say that they are personifications of different humours 
or passions rather than complete human beings. But it 
1s difficult to see how many an artist who has drawn char- 
acters with a hard outline and against whom this charge is 


not made, can, in that case, escape it. Tartuffe, for example, 
is hardly a more complete man than Volpone. Yet the 
critics are after saying something which is true of Ben 
Jonson’s characters when they make this charge: “ In 
all these immortal figures (Swinburne is contrasting with 
Ben Jonson’s some of the most famous comic characters) 
there is the lifeblood of eternal life which can only be 
infused by the sympathetic faith of the creator in his 
creature—the breath which animates every word, even if 
that word be not the very best word that might have been 
found, with the vital impulse of infallible imagination.” 
Mr. Eliot in“an admirable essay on Ben Jonson has gone 
further into this’ point : 

Now we may say with Mr. Gregory Smith that Falstaff or a score 
of Shakespeare’s characters have “ a third dimension ” that Jonson’s 
have not. This will mean, not that Shakespeare’s spring from 
feelings or imagination and Jonson’s from the intellect or invention, 
they have equally an emotional source; but that Shakespeare's 
represent a more complex tissue of feelings and desires, as well 
as a more supple, a more susceptible temperament. . 

He concludes that Jonson’s characters are not less “ alive,” 
but that the world in which they “ live” is a smaller one. 
Put in this way, Jonson’s characters, if you think of them 
apart from their particular setting and their actions in it, 
cease to be interesting. They are rammed to the muzzle 
with vitality in that setting, but out of it they seem 
mechanisms. This seems to me much the same as saying 
that they are simplified down to walking monomaniacs, 
which is the classic criticism of them. But Mr. Eliot is 
surely right in saying that Ben Jonson’s “ world ”’ is com- 
paratively a small one, and in hinting that the fault of the artist 
lies there. It is a fiery, vital, various world, full of glaring 
contrasts, bustle, cruelty and laughter, but there is something 
arid about it. After the third act, when even the two leagued 
rogues turned on each other with the ferocity of wild cats, 
I began to feel as parched as if I were in a sandstorm. I 
was dazzled and delighted, but the marrow of my humanity 
was scorched within me. All the characters, with the 
exception of a too docile wife and a too filial son, are 
what Carlyle would have called “ unspeakably unexemplary 
mortals.” It is no relief that terrible punishments are 
meted out at the end all round, a conclusion on which 
Jonson particularly prided himself. That curious, per- 
functory, violent exhibition of moral indjgnation at the 
end only intensifies the impression of spiritual harshness 
and imaginative aridity. After Ben has revelled—with such 
enormous gusto—in the vitality of the audacious and 
perfectly heartless blackguardism of the whole crew, these 
Jehovian thunders are ridiculous and oddly sinister. Swin- 
burne is of the opinion that if we were to see for a moment 
what might possibly be said in extenuation of their villainies, 
the comedy would fall through and go to pieces; that the 
dramatic effect would then collapse, and that the instinct 
of a true artist in Jonson withheld him from allowing us 
even a momentary relation of half-sympathy or sympathetic 
understanding with these figures. I dispute that. I felt 
while watching the play that a greater artist would have 
done it, and also have made Bonario and Celia something 
more than insipid dummies of virtue and brought them 
nearer the foreground. Volpone, the crafty, greedy and 
lecherous, rich, old man, must, of course, predominate, and 
let the world be by all means a world of Corbaccios (large 
ravens), Corvinos (little ravens), Voltores (vultures), hovering 
round the sham death-bed of the old fox, but a 
delicious fresh rill of comedy might have been introduced 
had Celia been the child of Corvino and Bonario her lover. 
Their relation would have been as the shadow of a rock 
in a thirsty land. We should have been in better trim to 
welcome again rays of the scorching brazen sun of mockery 
which blazes without intermission above this swarm of 
scrambling, biting, kicking creatures. A work of art 
whatever its theme must somehow, somewhere, suggest 
the desirability of life. But Volpone is indubitably and 
splendidly a work of art. How is it then suggested? In 
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the ingenuity of the composition? The ingenuity of 
that is triumphant, but it does not lie there. It is sug- 
gested by the vigour and richness and humour of the words 
in which these crazy Chrysophilites (they are all mad 
after gold) express themselves; in the glorious towerings 
of their passions end absurdities in speech. 

Thus I come back to my theme: that these performances 
of The Pheenix Society have a peculiar value to us at the 
present moment, when the language of our stage is drab, 
shuffling and skimpy, when there is no joy, no exhilaration, 
hardly even colloquial hard-hitting in it. The cinema can 
do everything but make its figures talk ; it is a dangerous 
rival to the theatre, as managers and dramatists know. 
Let dramatists see to it, then, they make it worth our while 
to listen to their characters. 

The acting at the Lyric was excellent, considering how 
little time can be given to rehearsal. Mr. Holloway m 
the part of Volpone (he reminds one of Mr. Moscovitch 
in some of his gestures and intonations) was particularly 
good. Mr. Ion Swinley as Mosca (Volpone’s accomplice), 
too, deserves praise. The part of Corbaccio is far easier ; 
Mr. Lathbury introduced a suggestion of helpless amiability 
into it which perhaps ought not to have been there, but 
made a delightfully comic contrast to the vicious sentiments 
of the avaricious old gull. We should be grateful to 
all the actors; sometimes they did not articulate well, 
sometimes their movements were inexpressive and un- 
graceful, but these performances must be scratch perform- 
ances and as such they must be judged. This one was 
most creditable. DesMonp MacCartTuy, 


JAZZ MUSIC 


MUST confess to a liking for jazz music when it is 
good, and it was unfortunate that Sir Hugh Allen, 
the new head of the Royal College of Music, when 
making his recent onslaught on the popular taste 

for “beastly tunes,” was not a little more specific in his 
denunciation, for it is futile to declaim vaguely against 
all popular music. I suspect that most of our best 
musicians are not very familiar with the songs of the 
theatre and the music-hall or with the waltzes, one- 
steps and fox-trots of the dancing clubs and restaurants ; 
but they are making a great mistake if they imagine 
that this music is all bad or “ beastly.”” No one can 
deny that the tunes of the average musical comedy are, 
as a rule, without beauty or distinction, but they are 
extremely academic. They are modelled on tunes that 
have attracted in the past, and they have a certain 
smoothness and lack of character that betokens the 
training of the schools. The absence of crudeness, 
clumsiness or originality could not be more marked if 
their composers were pupils of the Royal College or 
the ee Academy of Music. One would almost 
imagine that Sir Hugh Allen believed that an academic 
musical training and a familiarity with the best music 
of the world’s greatest composers must inevitably give 
a@ man good taste and enable him to write good tunes ! 
How many of Sir Hugh Allen’s students can write a 
beautiful tune ? The Royal College of Music is lucky 
if it possesses one. But what is to be done while we 
are waiting for that one, and is he to provide all the 
music-hall singers and all the revues and musical 
comedies with their music? The fact is that there is a 
large commercial demand for music, and the numerous 
schools and colleges of music in the country have been 
busy for a long time meeting that demand. There is 
no commercial demand for genius because genius cannot 
be supplied with the certain regularity of the A.R.C.M. 
or A.R.A.M. or the morning’s milk. But there is no 
reason why the quality of the commercial product 
should not be continually improved, and this is, no 
doubt, what Sir Hugh Allen was really aiming at. 
This improvement is dependent upon the existence of 


some faculty called “taste,” but I must confess to 
being wholly sceptical as to the power of scholastic 
training to impart “taste.” It has not been my 
experience that men or women uire “taste” by 
mere association with good music. It seems to me as 
unscientific and as false to truth as to think that if I 
develop my biceps by Sandow exercises my children 
will inherit them. Everyone can perhaps develop to a 
certain limited extent a faculty that “ has already 
got, but I expect that even this is an erroneous idea, 
and that the process of development is not under our 
control at all. However, be that as it may, experience 
shows us many an accomplished musician accustomed 
since childhood to the best music whose “ taste” or 
judgment is no better than that of the first wild baboon 
one might catch in the Congo. Does this seem an 
exaggeration? I am certain it is not so. I believe 
that the more plausible and more probable a theory or 
an argument is the less likely it is to be true. The 
paradoxes of Mr. Chesterton are nothing to the para- 
doxes of reality, and one of the commonest of paradoxes 
is the trained musician who can discern the beastliness 
of the tunes he never hears—the tunes of the rag-time 
comedian and the gramophone dance-record, but is 
~tompletely taken in by vulgar and banal tunes 
elaborately disguised for a large orchestra. Speech 
may have been given us to conceal our thought, but 
brains or technique are certainly acquired by the 
modern musician to conceal his spiritual beggary. The 
amount of nonsense that is written nowadays, for 
example, about orchestration (I plead guilty to some 
of it), astonishes us in those moments when we have a 
little leisure to reflect and find ourselves to be simply 
repeating what everyone else seems to be saying. 

What our academic teachers are really asking for 
from the composers of popular music is more skill. 
They are so accustomed to hearing poverty of thought 
and crudity of feeling well masked by the adroit mani- 
pulation of technical devices that when they come up 
against vulgarity and “ beastliness ” in all its nakedness 
they are horrified. 

Composers, like men and women, can be taught 
good manners, but nobody surely pretends that their 
essential nature is thereby changed. The same variety 
of individual character remains underneath; all that 
has been done is to push that individual character out 
of sight for the mutual convenience of society. However 
excellent this may be in daily life it is fatal in art. 

he music-hall songs and rag-times may very well be 
beastly, sentimental and vulgar, but in so far as they 
express the life of the people and not their drawing- 
room behaviour they are far more valuable and far 
less vulgar than the carefully trained, colourless in- 
sipidity of the composer produced by the Royal College 
or the Royal Academy of Music who has been so remorse- 
lessly dosed with Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner 
and Tchaikovsky, and so combed and flat-ironed that 
he has no more individuality than any other of the 
starched shirt-fronts produced by his musical laundry. 
What do these students feel? What do they think? 
Does anyone ever hear anything of them in after life? 
Would they ever know whether they were listening to 
Brahms or Beethoven except by sheer exercise of 
memory? Have they any passion for music? Have 
they any blood in their veins at all? Their works seem 
to deny them all the attributes of life. Better far Mr. 
Jack Jones’ Tipperary or the El Reliquario one-step 
and many a rag-time than Mr. Frank Bridge’s Lament 
for the “ Lusitania,” Mr. Cyril Jenkins’ Magic Cauldron 
or Mr. Perey Grainger’s huge and elaborate orchestra- 
tion of a penny worth of high spirits which exhausted 
nearly a hundred musicians and nearly as many 
machines at Sir Henry Wood’s Symphony concert last 
Saturday at the Queen’s Hall. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N« long ago Cambridge University refused 


degrees to women, but it is clear she moves with 

the times; she has withdrawn Paley’s Evidences 
of Christianity as a compulsory subject in the “ Little-Go.” 
Very nearly a hundred years ago a Grace passed the Senate 
establishing the Previous Examination for degrees, and 
ordaining that ‘‘ the subjects of the examination should be 
one of the four Gospels or Acts of the Apostles in the original 
Greek, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and one of the 
Greek and one of the Latin Classics.” The last paper on 
Paley has been set and the last question in it was, “ In 
view of the interests of the Christian religion, is it wise or 
unwise to discontinue the paper on Paley’s Evidences in 
the Previous Examination?” Had I been a candidate I 


should have answered as follows : n 
* 


Paley’s Evidences of Christianity is a book which stands 
high above all other Anglican Apologetics; indeed, as a 
model of lucidity, logic and well-marshalled evidence, it 

has few rivals in any department of learning. To take it 
to pieces and put it together again, noting how each part 
fits into the whole, is an education in reasoning and the 
art of advocacy. Charles Darwin found the study of it 
the only item in the academic course of his day which 
“was of the least use” in the education of his mind. “I 
did not at that time,” he wrote, “trouble myself about 
Paley’s premises ; and taking these on trust, I was charmed 
and convinced by the long line of argumentation.” But 
Paley did not constrain Darwin from soon leaving the fold. 
His book, indeed, is one which induces trust in “ reason ” 
rather than in “ faith.’’ As a defence against modern doubters 
it is as useless as one of those old mound and stone forts 
which, with an air of still guarding our harbours, would now 
be blown to pieces in two minutes by a gnat-like object on the 
horizon. When we walk over it we may be impressed by the 
solidity of its masonry and the thickness of its grassy moles, 
but the serviceable defences of modern Orthodoxy are of an- 
other kind. They are composed of spidery barbed-wire 
entanglements of absolute scepticism, wafts of mystical gas, 
with here and there a nest of machine-gun wits firing from old 
shell-holes. Unfortunately, such books, unlike Paley’s, do not 
train the mind to reach trustworthy conclusions in any 
other subject ; their educational effect is, indeed, the reverse. 
I do not know if the Cambridge authorities propose to 
substitute another book of apologetics for The Evidences ; 
but it will be difficult. Mr. Balfour’s Foundations 
of Belief is a wonderful piece of dialectic, but the argument 
of that book is, “‘ Look at all that is built on this hypothesis 
and must go with it!” and the precedent of making a super- 
structure support its foundations is not a good educational 
object lesson. But Paley himself is more than useless ; he is 
positively harmful to modern Christianity. In morals he 
was a theological utilitarian, and intellectually he was 
a convinced rationalist. The purpose of the Christian revela- 
tion, in his eyes, was to establish a proof of a future state of 
rewards and punishments; to provide us with “motives, 
not rules, sanctions and not precepts.” Christ came to 
tell us we should go to hell if we did not promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, and the Almighty gave 
Him credentials—that is the drift of this famous book. 

* * * 

It was part of a trilogy which formed a complete system, 
Natural Religion and Moral Philosophy being the other two. 
In the one he set out the evidences of revealed religion, in 
the other of natural religion, and in the third the duties 
which result from both. The evidences in the second case 
were, of course, evidences of design, and of design in detail. 
(The famous watch and watchmaker parallel is to be found 
init.) It is an extremely able book, but one almost impossible 





to read since evolutionary theories have removed our sense 
that only Divine contrivance could have provided animals 
and men with organs more or less suitable to the conditions 
in which they live. And it has another defect, one to which 
the religious sense of many will be sensitive. The Arch- 
deacon expatiates specifically and enthusiastically upon 
the ingenuity of various contrivances in the human body 
and in the animal world ; but ingenuity implies limitation. 
An impression is left, says Leslie Stephen, “that had there 
been a competitive examination for the construction of the 
best form of reptile the Almighty artisan would have had 
every chance of carrying off the prize. If the phrase sounds 
irreverent, that is frequently the result of translating 
theological language into plain English.” 
* * * 


Is this alteration in the Previous Examination a trifling 
event? It seems to me significant as a symptom. Uni- 
versities move very slowly, but when they do, it means that 
an irrevocable change has taken place. The extinction of 
Paley is a sign that the battle between Rationalism and 
Religion will be fought no more with rationalistic weapons 
on both sides. Paley is really abolished because he fights 
with the enemy’s weapons. “The truth of Christianity 
depends upon its leading facts and upon them alone” — 
that sentence occurs in The Evidences, and it is the keynote 
of the book. The sceptics of his day said the evidences 
of the leading facts were weak; Paley wrote to show 
they were sound. Compare that attitude with that of the 
most prominent defenders of Christianity to-day. What 
is the keynote of their books? That the leading facts, 
considered as facts, apart from their symbolic value, are of 
little importance. 

* * * 

Mr. Chesterton’s book Orthodoxy, which has I expect had 
considerable influence, is not a discussion of the truth of 
Christian dogmas, but a powerful and imaginative present- 
ment of the case that the central Christian theology is the 
best root of energy, joy and sound ethics. Take Dean Inge. 
He repudiates the definition of “ faith” as assent to a pro- 
posit on which is partially doubtful and therefore itself meri- 
torious. Faith “is an experiment which ends in an ex- 
perience. . . . The indwelling Christ and the necessity of 
dying and rising again with Him, dying to the ‘ old man’ 
and putting on the ‘new man,’ are matters of experience. 
When we have made these experiences our own, we can 
form our opinion about the Gospel miracles. To the 
majority of those who are qualified to speak of spiritual 
death and resurrection, it seems suitable, or even inevitable, 
that Christ should have died and risen again in the physical 
order. . . . For my own part I think that questions 
as to the manner of the Incarnation and of the Resurrection 
may be safely left to the curious in such matters. Events 
in the physical order must fall strictly within the domain 
of science, and it is for science to accept or reject them. 
But let us hasten to add that science has no commission 
to produce an ideal world construction on a materialistic 
basis. It is as great a blunder for science to impose its 
mechanical order upon the spiritual life as for religion to 
impose its notions of freedom upon the natural order” 
(Truth and Falsehood in Religion). 

* » * 

How shocked Archdeacon Paley would have been with 
this surrender, this way of burying the hatchet! For what 
it comes to is that it does not matter much if the incidents 
narrated in the Bible are true as long as they are parables 
of the spiritual experience of religious men. Paley would 
have at once dug up the hatchet again. The aim of Tyrrell’s 
chief book Lex orandi, lex credendi is to convince us that 
religious truth is not a harmony between our beliefs with 
objective fact, but between dogma and the needs of our 
souls. Abbé Loisy’s position and Canon Barnes’s seem 
to be much the same as this. Only the Vatican would 
sympathise with Paley. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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TWO TRANSLATIONS 


Wooden Crosses. By Rotanp Dorcetis. Heinemann. 9s. 
net. 

Into the Dark. By Barsra Rinc. Translated from the 
Norwegian by W. Emm&. Gyldendal. 8s. net. 

In prose and verse, in one language or another, in the 
form of fiction or lyric or history, the soldiers of the Great 
War have recorded many veritable experiences, suggested 
various points of view. We have had the impassioned 
protests, the eager or resolute revelations of terrible and 
horrible things, and, again, though less often, exaltations 
that would transcend the material. M. Dorgelés’ book, 
which appears in an anonymous translation, has been 
strangely described as light-hearted and boldly as “ infinitely 
superior”’ to the work of M. Henri Barbusse. Perhaps a 
distinction may be found in its acquiescences ; its revolts, 
its protests are implicit. During the war the Censor forbade 
its publication, but there is no attack upon authority. 
Now, it may be agreed that we should all know what war 
is, that in the politics which make war or evade it the thing 
itself should be taken into account. The book is edifying, 
it ministers to an insatiable curiosity, and yet to read it 
becomes an ordeal. It stimulates, it nauseates, it bores. 
You sup full, you are replete with horrors though they are 
sometimes not very far from humours. Queerly, it is one of 
the books into which you can dip. It is like reading Pepys’ 
Diary ; you are vastly entertained, but you make no pro- 
gress; you want a design. It is the raw material of fiction, 
but fiction is an art and, we realise, one of the greatest of 
solaces. M. Dorgelés brings it out pell-mell. Is it an 
artful confusion? We grope for that design and there is, 
indeed, a deepening, an accumulation. 

But it all has the impress of truth; it is the real thing. 
The educated man is observing and recording. It is not 
mere reporting, for he is in it and of it. He makes his 
comrades articulate, but he becomes one of them too. He 
sees them imaginatively : 

No, I can no longer bear to see them as they sleep. The crushing 
slumber that wafts them away is too much like the other sleep. 
Those relaxed or contracted faces, those faces the colour of the earth, 
I have seen their fellows lying around the trenches, and the bodies 
have the same postures as those that are sleeping eternally out in the 
naked fields. Their brown blanket is spread over them as in the 
day when two comrades will carry them off stiff and stark. Dead 
men, all dead men. And I dare not sleep, afraid to be 
dead like them. 

And he sees himself as a part of the astounding show. 
He sees himself ‘“ dancing like a bear before my loophole” ; 
all the army danced, ludicrously trying to get warm. The 
war is a prolonged and tremendous episode which becomes 
life itself. Take any man from home and habits and he 
rebels ; it is impossible that he should continue in strange- 
ness, discomfort and danger. But he becomes reconciled, 
he ceases to rebel and merely grumbles. The old happiness 
is a dim memory, the poignant revulsion is rare. And the 
soldier experiences a strange concentration of life. He 
knows safety far better than those who never know danger, 
his gaiety is no longer irrelevant. 

Happiness is found everywhere ; it lies in the dug-out where the 
rain doesn’t come through, soup that is really hot, the litter of dirty 
straw in which we go to bed, the comical tale related by a pal, a 
night with no fatigue to go out on. Happiness . .. 
but it is held in the two pages of a letter from home, in the drop of 
rum at the bottom of acup. Like poor children who build a palace 
with a few bits of board, the soldier makes happiness out of every- 
thing that comes his way. 

When the general salutes his battalion the soldier is happy 
in his pride; under the thunder of the guns the animals 
in a farmyard become astonishingly real. He endures 
ennui, a weary routine, a deadly monotony and thus dangers 
and horrors almost unspeakable. And yet he can cast 
his mind forward to the time “‘ when we will talk about our 
pals, about the trenches, about our hardships and our sprees. 
o% And we will say with a smile, ‘Those were 
the days!’” It is the spirit of Mr. Conrad’s Youth. But 





it is too terrible. Whatever you may think of war, this one 
was too much. Clouds of rhetoric surround it still, but 
men like M. Dorgelés help to dissipate them. If you want 
to know something of life in the trenches, here it is. It 
would seem that war could only occur again through some 
tragic forgetfulness of those who had gone through it, 
The histories of war have been written by generals and 
their friends, and to read this book is to provoke thoughts 
of a mighty conspiracy of evasion. The French do the 
work of revelation better than we; they haven’t our 
peculiar stiffness of dignity ; they get down to it; they are 
not so squeamish about the descent into hell. M. Dorgelés’ 
book is not light reading, but it has to be read, it has to be 
faced. 

The Norwegian book is in the form of a confession by a 
desperate woman, and it is very much in a breath; there 
is no division into chapters. There is nothing about the 
war, and after reading Wooden Crosses it seems ridiculous 
that without compulsion, with a fair world before them, 
so many should choose misery. Naturally, it is not a 
conscious choice, and the issue is narrowed by temperament 
and circumstance, but it is time for reason to play a greater 
part in human affairs. The woman here is a familiar type, 
and nowadays our British complacencies are hardly flouted 
by the revolt from conventional surroundings. She protests, 
too much; the first page brings the menace of suicide to 
follow the intimate revelation. It is portentous and perhaps 
not quite true. We might ask why the impulse to suicide 
should be subject to postponement, but there is a formal 
reply to that—‘ because I need to feel myself for once in 
my life freed from lies.” And there is the suggestion, too, 
that the confession may be a warning to others. The 
modern temperamental novelist admits queer little bits of 
edification. 


This modern woman acts upon impulses, affections; 
such conscience as she has plays little or no part in pre- 
vention, but comes lagging up when it is time for com- 
punction or remorse. Her marriage of convenience with 
an unloved husband is an iteration; it is not untruthful, 
but we seem to have read all about it many times before ; 
and then come the girlish experiences, initiations. The 
neglectful and unfaithful husband is a formula, the wife’s 
consolations a formula. As she says: ‘“ Every thought 
has been thought before; every word, every tone has been 
heard. There is nothing in the world we can claim as our 
own.” This is what oppresses us, here and in half the 
books we read. We are tired of that round of intrigue and 
jealousy and all its spiritual barrenness. In this case it is 
done well, but not supremely well. There is not much 
skill in the machinery of the story which is helped along by 
accidental eavesdropping. With the birth of her child the 
woman gets into the stream of human progress, but its death 
leaves her to walk her difficult path alone. Her life seems to 
be all intrigue and stress and, indeed, the novelist’s con- 
vention would banish from the world all the great, quiet 
spaces that make up most of the most arduous life. She 
is a weak woman with bad luck and hardly an interest 
beyond sex. Deterioration is inevitable, but she does 
retain some capacity to appreciate nature delicately, and 
she scorns the worldly judgments. Why, then, suicide? 
We are to take it that the fall from innate possibilities is 
infinitely distressing, and to the egoist suicide may be a 
crowning experience; here it involves a gathering, a re- 
counting of many impressions; it is deliberate, elaborate, 
a final pose. The worst of it is that you cannot read your 
own obituary notices, you cannot hear what people say. 
At the last the poor woman must face the plunge, a simply 
desperate creature. The time for words is past, and yet 
words have been a deep committal. The book is good 
enough to help us to realise this, but one does not feel the 
better for reading it. Regretfully one sides with the 
bourgeois—not against the woman, but against the book. 

ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
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GUARDIANS OF THE CHILDREN FUND 


(REGISTERED UNDER THE WAR CHARITIES ACT, 1916). 


To preserve—without distinction of politics or veligion—the lives and health of those who, themselves starving, nurse and feed 
the children in the famine areas of Central Europe. 


Hon. Secretary: Patrons : Hon. Treasurers: 
Miss I. Gounp, H. E. Carprnart LOcvue. VISCOUNTESS ENCOMBE. R. F. Joyce, Esg., 
35 Roland Gardens, H. E. CARDINAL BOURNE. Member of Executive Council of 44 Curzon Street, 
S.W. 7. “SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND.” London, W. r. 


HELPING THE HELPERS. 


There are so many in misfortune just now that the difficulty 
is to choose. 





But will you not do something for those whose whole lives 
are devoted to others ? 


The big Funds have done magnificent and effectual work in 
feeding and clothing the children, But how about those 
who look after them ? 


One nurse saved means a number of children saved, and these 
clients of ours are in a terrible state. 


They are enduring a winter with : 


A half ration of bad food; practically no coal; and often no 
shoes, stockings or underclothes at all. 40% of them are 
ill already and cannot get medicine. 


Remember that your £1 becomes £100 when it reaches 
their countries. 


Also we have lately been receiving offers of surplus stocks of 
Medicine, Meat Extract, Clothing Material, etc., 


at a fraction of their usual trade price. 


Are we to let these offers pass ? 


Any money that you may give will produce 200 to 300 
times its own value in relief. 





Money to R. F. JOYCE, Eso., Hon. Treas., 44 Curzon St., W.1 
(marked on exterior ‘“‘G. of C, 2.”) 


All Parcels and Goods tt GUARDIANS OF THE CHILDREN, 
Aircrart Disposats Co., Park Square West, Recent’s Park, N.W.1 
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GUILD SOCIALISM 


Guild Socialism Restated. By G. D. H. Coe. Parsons. 
6s. net. 

This book of Mr. Cole’s may be taken to be the most 
comprehensive statement of the aims and theories of “* Guild 
Socialism” that has yet appeared—perhaps that will 
ever appear. For after reading it one cannot help doubting 
whether Mr. Cole or anyone else will ever again attempt to 
carry Guild Socialist theories so far towards their logical 
conclusions. ‘‘ Utopias” are out of date—as Mr. Cole 
himself recognises. He gives us a detailed picture of the 
organisation of the future Guild Socialist community, but 
concludes his description with an apology. In order, he 
says, to show how the Guild system would actually work, 
it is necessary 

to lay down its essential structure with a somewhat disagreeable 

amount of precision. This does no harm and helps argument very 

greatly . . . [but] it is of course far more likely that the coming 

Society will be a resultant of different influences and will incorporate 

in its structure no theoretical system as a whole, but parts of many 

and conflicting systems. Nor need we wish it otherwise. 
Certainly for our part we do not wish it otherwise. But, 
that being agreed, why construct a Utopia at all? All 
Utopias are tiresome enough, but what are we to say of a 
Utopia in which even its own designer has no faith ? 

The question is not a sneer. The fundamental ideas of 
Guild Socialism are, we believe, the most important contri- 
bution that has been made in the twentieth century to the 
common stock of the social-political idealism of Europe. 
They are fundamentally practical in a sense in which the 
old “‘ State Socialism” was not. The essential weakness 
of pure State Socialism was always that it propounded an 
impeccable economic ideal without offering any direct 
motive which could be expected to bring about the trans- 
formation at which it aimed. It seemed to postulate a 
“benevolent autocrat.” There was no apparent reason why 
the individual cotton operative, for instance, should ever 
wish his industry to be “‘ taken over by the State.” Spinners 
have never had any reason to envy postmen. And to 
suppose that the theoretical advantages of “‘ nationalisation” 
would ever create a direct popular demand was, at any rate, 
contrary to all experience of the practical working of 
“democracy.” Guild Socialism supplied this obvious 
deficiency by creating a new motive and anewideal. Instead 
of suggesting that the spinner should accept the State 
instead of the private employer as his master, it suggests 
that he should become in effect his own master. It differed 
from “ Syndicalism” in that it did not propose that the 
mines and factories should become the actual property of 
the workers in them, and in that it laid great emphasis on 
the creation of a “ professional ” ideal of service throughout 
industry. It aimed at reviving the spirit of the old Craft 
Guilds and directed attention to the question rather of the 
worker’s “‘ status” than of his income. Its doctrines were 
and are essentially idealistic, but they represent ideals 
which, unlike those of ordinary State Socialism, may be 
expected to make a direct appeal not merely to the specially 
intelligent, but to the “ average,” workman. The idea of 
self-government within his own vocation is one to which 
no man can easily be indifferent. 

And there is no doubt that the ideas of Guild Socialism 
have spread very rapidly indeed. Whether the true esoteric 
doctrine, as preached, for instance, by Mr. Cole, is at all 
widely understood amongst the rank and file of the Trade 
Unions is certainly open to question, but as to the effec- 
tiveness of the immediate exoteric appeal there is no doubt 
at all. Coinciding with the tremendous growth of Trade 
Unionism, which has taken place during the past decade, 
the propaganda of Guild Socialism has supplied a definite 
want, namely, a direct connection between the ideals of 
Trade Unionism and of Socialism. Seen through Guild 
Socialist spectacles, the growth of Trade Unionism is in 
itself a direct step forward towards the economic trans- 
formation of society, Everywhere amongst the educated 





workers there has long been gathering a more or less 
inarticulate and undefined demand for “‘ independence,” for 
some release from that condition which is perhaps best 
described by the phrase “ wage-slavery *’—which does not 
necessarily imply underpayment. The Guild Socialists 
did not create this demand, but they interpreted it and 
gave it an articulate form. That is the secret of their 
success, They caught the flood of the tide. 

In so far as Guild Socialism may be regarded simply 
as criticism, on the one hand of the existing industrial 
order, and on the other of pure State Socialism, it is im- 
possible, we think, to question its fundamental validity, 
Most people recognise nowadays that the present “ capital- 
ist” system of society is destined in some way or other 
to be transformed in the course of the next few decades, 
Yet mere “ nationalisation” evidently will not meet the 
case, for it does not satisfy that desire for economic freedom 
and “status” which is to-day the main revolutionary 
ferment amongst the educated and organised proletariat 
of Europe. “Everywhere,” as Mr. Cole writes, “ the 
workers are putting forward a plain demand, however 
little it may be expressed in formal theory, for self-govern- 
ment in the sphere of industry.” The Guild Socialists 
may overestimate the actual content of this demand—we 
believe they do—but they are the only people who, so far, 
have recognised it effectively at all. Consequently, as 
critics they hold the field. 

When, however, the Guild Socialist passes from criticism 
to construction, as Mr. Cole does in this book, his position 
becomes very much less secure. Mr. Cole’s Utopia, 
described with a bewildering complexity of ad hoc nomen- 
clature, is very much like all other Socialist Utopias—as 
incredible as it is repellent. Even its author, as we have 
already observed, does not appear to believe in it himself; 
its only purpose is to “ help argument.” But do incredible 
Utopias ever help argument ?—unless Mr. Cole is thinking 
of those never-ending arguments which take place wherever 
two or three of the faithful are gathered together. And 
indeed there is much evidence throughout the book— 
half-hearted concessions thrown to right and left, but 
mostly to Left—to show that the faithful were much more 
vividly present to the author’s mind when he was writing 
than were the heathen. But in that case would it not 
be better to confine the circulation of such detailed schemes 
to the faithful, instead of offering them broadcast as occa- 
sions for the unbeliever to blaspheme? For our part we 
do not propose to accept the occasion offered by Mr. Cole, 
because in this matter we are only half infidel. Even if 
we do aot believe in the organisation of his ‘‘ Commune,” 
we believe in his cause and in the great importance and 
value of the work which he has done for it. 

But there are two somewhat fundamental criticisms of the 
Guild Socialist position which we cannot omit to mention. 
The Guild Socialist professes to stand midway between 
the Syndicalist, who demands the full control of industry 
for the “‘ producer,”’ and the State Socialist or Co-operator 
who demands full control for the “consumer.” But Mr. 
Cole appears to occupy a position which is very far from 
being midway. The State Socialist, he complains, “ allows 
only a very subordinate and ‘ discreetly regulated ’ freedom 
to the producer.” But we can hardly imagine anything 
more subordinate, not to say futile, than the réle which 
Mr. Cole himself assigns to the poor consumer. He proposes 
“to safeguard the consumer’s point of view”; but when 
we come to the “ safeguard ” we find it amounts to scarcely 
more than a right to grumble. 

The main function of the consumers’ organisation is to make 
articulate and definite the customers’ needs and desires, in the 
expectation not that the producer will seek to thwart them, but 
that he will be eager to elicit and respond to them. . . 

For sucha piece of thoroughly unreasonable optimism it 
would surely be hard to find a parallel even in Utopian 
literature. If there is one thing that may be confidently 
predicted about producers’ organisations of any kind, it 
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ANDREW MELROSE Ltd. 


A Distinguished First Novel. 
A WOMAN OF THE DESERT. 


By MOORE RITCHIE. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

The Times says :—* Shows keen insight into the native mind, and a 
deep knowledge of the methods maintained by Government Outposts of 
Empire. The author can thrill without being sentimental, his characters 
are individuals not types. His descriptive writing . . . leaves an 
impression of things not imagined but actually seen,” 

LAND OF MY FATHERS. 
By R. HEMINGWAY. Price 7s. net. 

The Aberdeen Free Press says :—* An excellent story exceedingly well 
told.” 


1 CONQUERED. 
By HAROLD TITUS. Price 7s. 6d. net. a 
WALKS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By CLEMENT HANKEY. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. 
By E. BURNEY. Price 5s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 
GREAT IRISHMEN IN WAR AND POLITICS. 
Edited by FELIX LAVERY. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
The Evening Standard says :—‘ Joseph Keating’s beautiful and romantic 
writing exercises a witchery.” 








New Volumes in Melvose’s ‘‘ Pocket” Series. 
F’cap 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net each. Second Edition. 


THE ROAD WANDERER. By HENRY SHAWCROSS. 
EVERYDAY ESSAYS. By JOHN CRAWLEY. 


PROSE PICTURES: An Anthology. 
Compiled by MARGARET M. JONES, B.A. From the 
writings of Michael Fairless, Richard Jeffries, David 
Grayson, Stephen Graham, R. L. Stevenson, and other 
famous writers. 


ANDREW MELROSE LTD., London and New York. 














IN SUPPORT OF THE 
PEACE WITH IRELAND COUNCIL 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 


Saturday, 12th February, at 3 p.m., 


AT 


The Hippodrome, Golders Green 


(CLOSE TO TUBE STATION), 


TO PROTEST AGAINST THE LAWLESS 
EXCESSES COMMITTED BY 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS IN IRELAND 


AND TO DEMAND 


A GENUINE POLICY OF PACIFICATION 


Speakers : 
The Rt. Hon. LORD BUCKMASTER 


(IN THE CHAIR), 


CAPTAIN HENRY HARRISON, 0.B.E., M.C. 


(Sec. Irish Dominion League). 


Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN, LORD FFRENCH. 


ADMISSION FREE. COLLECTION. 
A Few Reserved Seats 2/6 and 1/-. 
DOORS OPEN AT 2.15. 


Beckets can be obtained before the date of the Meeting from Messrs. J. 
ewetson and Son, 11 and 12 High Street, N.W.3; Messrs. Baines and 
j » 75 Fairfax Road, N,W.6; Messrs. Boots, West End Lane; Mrs. 
ames Menzies, 37 Holmdale Road, N.W. 6. 
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As you’ tiny increases,” you can extend your 
bookcase’ accommodation at the least expense 
and the test satisfacti by \ — B- 
“OXFORD” Sectional Bookcase. Perfect in 
workmanship, handsome in appearance, and 
moderate in cost, it is the booklover’s ideal home 
for his books. Write for the beautifully illus- 
trated free catalogue and read the testimonials 
of a large number of purchasers. 

Sole 2 and Manufacturers : 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Ltd., 
The Broad, OXFORD. 
Established over 100 years. 























TRUTH ABOUT 
VENEREAL DISEASE. 


By 
MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


A Practical Handbook on a Theme 
of most urgent National Importance. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, Is. 6d. net. 
At all Booksellers. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
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L.S. D. 


The Removal of a Nightmare in 


MY BUSINESS AND 
YOURS. By James F. Croal. 


g A Solution of the Economic-Political- 
Financial Problem of the Time. A Key 
to Peace and Prosperity. 

6d. net; postage id. 
Lonpon: C. W. DANIEL, Lrp., 3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
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HIRTEEN years ago the Editor of Trutu testified that I was 


in business on a large scale with a wide and honourable 


reputation. Eleven years later he repeated the statement with 
emphasis; later still he said, ‘‘ Nowhere else will you get a better 
rice or more honest advice.’’ A lady recently wrote saying that I 
ad paid four-and-a-half times as much more for her silver as had 


been 


effered by another firm. Later she visited my offices and said 


it was her intention to call on the other firm and relate her experience, 
which I believe she did. Over 1,000 letters of recent date can be 
inspected here by anyone who doubts the veracity of my statements 
as to the extraordinary prices I pay.—W. E. Hurcoms, Calder House 


(entrance, 1 Dover Street), Piccadilly, W. 1. 
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is that in everything that relates to their occupation they 
will be the most hidebound of routinists, and that they 
will seek to silence the grumbler, and “thwart” the in- 
novator, at every turn. It is a question not of ill-will 
but of inertia, and the inertia of the producer qua producer 
(or professional practitioner) is almost infinite. Men who 
are the most ardent of radicals outside their profession 
are nearly always conservatives within it. To welcome 
any serious change in the conditions of one’s everyday 
work is not human. Without drastically effective machinery, 
not merely for the expression but for the enforcement 
of “‘the customers’ desires,” we cannot imagine “ Guild 
Socialism” ending in anything but universal industrial 
stagnation, and even decay. 

Our second criticism is in relation to the question of 
workshop discipline. We believe that this difficult problem 
might be satisfactorily solved under a “ Guild” system 
if the machinery by which the rank and file are to control 
their superiors were made sufficiently indirect. But Mr. 
Cole insists that it must be as direct as possible. He 
even proposes that each gang of workmen should elect 
their own foreman. We can only regard this as another 
example of Mr. Cole’s invulnerable optimism, but in this 
case he has against him not only the natural incredulity 
of the pessimists but the recorded experience of hundreds 
of “self-governing workshops.” We have not space to 
discuss that experience here, and we have no doubt that 
Mr. Cole is as familiar with it as we are, but he appears 
to dismiss it on the ground that under “ the free conditions 
of democratic industry ” a new spirit of willing co-operation 
will be born which will make discipline, as we understand 
it to-day, superfluous. He can hardly, however, expect 
the majority of his readers to be convinced merely by his 
own expectations on this point—and it is a very fundamental 
point. Perhaps the experience of the new Building Guilds 
may throw some fresh light upon it. 


A PIONEER 


Baudelaire. A Study. By Arruur Symons. Elkin 
Mathews. 15s. net. 


Though the honour of discovering Baudelaire for us 
belongs to Swinburne, and he, with Gautier’s preface to the 
Fleurs du Mal, set the tune to which most subsequent critics 
have danced, the criticisms of neither have had such an 
extensive diffusion as those of Mr. Symons, and to him a 
large proportion of the French poet’s fame in this country 
is due. When he began to write of him, Baudelaire was a 
name, usually misspelt, for reviewers to fling at the 
first flush of scarlet sin in a new book of verse. Those 
exciting days have passed, and we are gradually approaching 
a true appreciation of his genius, which differs, necessarily, 
in some degree from that of the early enthusiasts. This 
is the longest and most elaborate study which Mr. Symons 
has devoted to Baudelaire, yet, on finishing it, we had the 
impression that we had read it all before. Indeed, from 
internal evidence, most of the material is of a certain age. 
In a section devoted exclusively, without warning or 
apparent pertinence, to Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, there is a list 
of that writer’s works “ to date,” which does not include 
Azél (1890). In an earlier section he speaks of “ modern 
French poetry, where love is again, as it was to Catullus 
and Propertius, a sickness, an entrancing madness, a poison- 
ing.”’ Such a remark could have satisfied a critic with 
Mr. Symons’ true and acute sensibility only at the very 
beginning of the century. 

Even Baudelaire, in whom the spirit is alwaysan uneasy guest at 
the orgy of life, had a certain theory of realism which tortures many 
of his poems into strange metallic shapes and fills them with irritative 
odours, and disturbs them with a too deliberate rhetoric of the flesh. 
Here is the critic working at his best, but he is only 

repeating word for word what he said in the introduction 
to The Symbolist Movement in Literature, and even in those 
far-off days he called Baudelaire ‘‘ the hermit of the brothel.” 
That there is no indication of any development in Mr. 


Symons’ apprehension of his subject follows logically from 
his method of approach. A more subtle rendering of 
impressions, a completer sympathy with the different 
tendencies of the poet’s work—these certainly, but as it is 
not in his manner to achieve the synthesis, to correlate the 
distinct «esthetic quality of each poem till the nature of the 
whole becomes apparent to the intellect, we are left with 
fragments of the truth in our hands, to piece them together 
as best we can. 

We had no right, perhaps, to be disappointed because 
entire success was not realised; we had hoped, however, 
that- when Mr. Symons came to deal with Baudelaire at 
length, we should have at least a volume of that graceful, 
picturesque prose which has charmed us in the past. But 
we are only irritated with echoes. Echoes of Gautier 
(Baudelaire’s belief in a mathématique supérieure établi par 
Dieu de toute &ernité), of Laforgue—{he is the first who 
ever related things in the modulated tone of the confessional) 
—trepetitionsin the text itself, and a long remark by Poe on 
allegories, quoted in one place, is embodied without acknow- 
ledgment in another. 

It is the descriptive quality in Mr. Symons’ criticism 
which gives it its chief attraction. He has the knack of 
leading us to the water and speaking so attractively of its 
delights that we are persuaded, invariably, to drink. The 
draught may contain more than we had been led to expect, 
but that is no reason for being ungrateful to our guide, 
without whose aid our thirst had gone unquenched. ‘This 
power of re-creating, in another medium and another 
language, sufficient of the essential flavour of a writer to 
arouse our appetite for a fuller knowledge, made The 
Symbolist Movement in Literature one of the most important, 
because one of the most stimulating, books of the time. 

Neither must we forget to credit Mr. Symons with a most 
delicate sensibility which enabled him, though a pioneer in 
new country, unerringly to select the really important poets 
from the crowd of lesser, but no less brilliant, men around 
them. Rimbaud, Laforgue, Verlaine and Mallarmé might 
have given place to one knows not what long-forgotten 
versifier. ‘The sound judgment which chose to introduce 
to us that continually interesting quartette is one which 
demands one’s respect as well as one’s gratitude. 

It remains to be said that the volume contains a good 
bibliography and some interesting notes on certain manu- 
scripts, one apparently unedited. There is also a series of 
five portraits, from 1844-1865, by Emile de Roy, Courbet, 
two by Manet, and one by Baudelaire himself. The two 
by Manet, done in 1862 and 1865, are a ruthless testimony to 
the frightful physical havoe wrought in those three years. 


FRIENDSHIP 


Friendship. By Jeremy Tayitor. Chapman and Hall. 
5s. net. 

The English of Jeremy Taylor, to be enjoyed to the full, 
must be taken slowly and reverently as a vintage port. 
Even though his “ Discourse of the Nature, Offices and 
Measures of Friendship” is not a sermon but a letter to 
Mrs. Katharine Philips, “‘ the Matchless Orinda,” yet its 
noble prose demands to be spoken aloud. Then only the 
great, spaced sentences with their sonorous rise and fall 
can exhibit their full value. In Friendship Jeremy Taylor 
is at his best, and the beautiful page of the present reprint 
with its large, clear type and pleasant margins, greatly 
enhances our enjoyment of him, though we wish that the 
original spelling had been preserved. _ 

Jeremy Taylor’s prose is bright with visions and sounds. 
The gnarled discussions, so typical of the period, keep 
breaking into a blossom of beautiful images, illuminating 
and resolving the whole thing instantaneously in a flash 
of poetry and emotion. For Taylor was essentially 4 
poet, not a philosopher nor a theologian. He 
himself in the trappings of his time and calling, but at 
every turn the voice and gesture of the poet break through, 
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and theology and philosophy blaze up into a great fire of 
poetry. It occurs again and again in the Discourse on 
Friendship : 

When the internal beauties are equal, these shall,help to weigh 
down the scale, and I will love a worthy friend that can delight 
me as well as profit me, rather than him who cannot delight me at 
all, and profit me no more; yet I will not weigh the gayest flowers, 
or the wings of butterflies, against wheat ; but when I am to choose 
wheat, I may take that which looks the brightest. 

d a brother, if he be worthy, is the readiest and nearest 
to be a friend: but till he be so, he is but the twilight of the day, 
and but the blossom of the fairest fruit of Paradise. 

Yet it is not merely his free use of simile, the substituting 
of the concrete and visible for the abstract, which dis- 
tinguishes Jeremy Taylor, for in this he was simply in 
the fashion of the period. When Donne in one of his 
sermons describes the perpetual day of Eternity, it is by 
a similar method : 

‘ and all the foure Monarchies, with all their thousands 
of yeares, and all the powerfull Kings, and all the beautifull Queenes, 
of this world, were but as a bed of flowers, some gathered at six, 
some at seaven, some at eight, all in one morning, in respect of 
this Day. 

But that beautiful passage, in spite of its bed of flowers, 
does not, except vaguely, call up visual images. Its 
beauty is rather the misty and pensive beauty of Words- 
worth’s 

Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


It is in the sharp visibility and coloured exuberance of 
his imagery that Jeremy Taylor excels. Compared with 
the passage from Donne, how graphic this one, from 
Friendship, appears : 

For thus the sun is the eye of the world, and he is indifferent to 

the negro, or to the cold Russian; to them that dwell under the 
line, and them that stand near the tropics; the scalded Indian, 
or the poor boy that shakes at the foot of the Riphean hills. 
And some have only a dark day and a long night from him, snows 
and white cattle, a miserable life, and a perpetual harvest of catarrhs 
and consumptions, apoplexies and dead palsies. But some have 
splendid fires, and aromatic spices, rich wines, and well-digested 
fruits, great wit and great courage: because they dwell in his 
eye, and look in his face, and are the courtiers of the sun, and wait 
upon him in his chambers of the east. 


Despite this exuberant eloquence and a love of fine phrases, 
Taylor never becomes vague or merely verbose; he is 
too fine a poet for that. He has a clarity of mind which 
on occasion can produce such happy aphorisms as that 
“ Friendships are the marriages of the soul ” and ‘* Marriage 
is the queen of friendships,” or, still more startlingly exact, 
that epigram which might almost have been thrown off 
at a modern dinner-party, in which, after identifying 
friendship with Christian charity which “ is friendship to 
all the world,” he at once states the corollary that “ when 
men contract friendships, they enclose the commons.” 

_ Taylor has a luminous mind, a mind full of a beautiful 
simplicity: there is in him something of the quality of 
St. Francis of Assisi. To turn from his sermons to those 
of Donne is to pass from one world into another. Taylor. 
like all divines of his time, spoke much in his sermons 
of sin, death, and judgment : 

. and that shriek must needs be terrible when millions 
of men and women at the same instant shall fearfully cry out, 
and the noise shall mingle with the trumpet of the archangel, with 
the thunders of the dying and groaning heavens and the crack of 
the dissolving world, when the whole fabric of nature shall shake 
into dissolution and eternal ashes. 

Nevertheless, he has none of Donne’s morbid zest for 
worms and corruption, his fascinated preoccupation with 
the terrors of eternal damnation : none of the twisted 
figures and conceits, little of the theological pedantry of 
that great and gloomy genius. ; 

The difference between Taylor and Donne and, in some 
mee. an epitome of the temperament of each, are the familiar 
ae re tragically impressive, of Donne in his shroud, 
St. — of the young Jeremy preaching in 

*—" By his florid and youthful beauty, and 
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William Bolts. 


The Nature of Existence. By JouN 


McTAGGART ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., LL.D., 
F.B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College in 
Cambridge. Volume 1. Demy 8vo. 22s 6d net. 
“In this work I propose to consider what can be determined as to 
the characteristics which belong to all that exists, or, again, which 
to Existence as a whole. I shall also consider what conse- 
quences of theoretical or practical interest can be drawn from these 
general characteristics with respect to various parts of the existent 
which are known to us empirically.”-—Eztract from the Introduction. 


Cosimo I, Duke of Florence. sy cxciLy 


BOOTH. Demy 8vo. With 15 illustrations. 25s net. 


“Tt would be difficult to choose a subject for a monograph fitter 
or more ripe for treatment than Cosimo I, Duke of Florence. . . . 
He can no a be dismissed as a ‘ ruthless tyrant.’ . . . If he held 
Florence with a tight hand it was because she needed it. His con- 
quests he treated with extraord leniency and far-seeing states- 
manship, ... On the domestic side of Cosimo’s life Miss Booth 
contributes much, and besides giving us some picturesque and intimate 
details of Italian Court life, she provides the material for forming a 
balanced judgment of Cosimo’s character.”—The Times. 


The Art of War in Italy, 1404-1529. 


By F. lL. TAYLOR, M.A., M.C. Prince Consort Prize 
Essay, 1920. Crown 8vo. With 4 maps. 12s 6d net. 

“The most important of these campaigns [of the Middle Ages) 
were fought in Italy during the culminating years of the Italian 
Renaissance. The finest minds of the day had the opportunity of 
witnessing, of recording, and of commenting on the exploits of the 
leading captains and the most famous troops of Europe. They assisted 
in the interplay of ideas and the comparison of experiences. The 
fruit of this period of intensive cultivation of the art of war was the 
military science of the modern world.’’—Eztract from the Introduction. 


A Dutch Adventurer under 
John Company. By N. lL. HALLWARD, M.A. Demy 
8vo. 158 net. 

This narrative of the life of William Bolts has been written in order 
to place at the dis of the historical student a considerable amount 
of valuable material, not hitherto available or not easily accessible, 
regarding the relations of the East India Company and its servants 
with the Country Powers, with the natives of India in general, and with 
rival European traders during the closing years of the 18th century. 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architec- 


ture. By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., 
R.A., F.S.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Cam- 
bridge, Hon. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. In 
two volumes. Quarter vellum. With 171 plates (5 in 
colour) and 153 illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 
Second Edition. {4 4s net. 

In the preface to the second edition, Sir Thomas Jackson refers to 
the many changes which the buildings described in the work have 
undergone in the last few years; how, for example, the churches of 
Salonica are now restored to their original rite, though the finest of 
them, 8. Demetrius, has been destroyed by fire. The new edition 
contains some fresh illustrations, and the author's drawing of Eski 
Djouma, Salonica, is now reproduced in colour. 


Studies in Islamic Poetry. ny rx A 


NICHOLSON, Litt.D., Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 26s net. 

“The treasure houses of the minor Arabic and Persian poets are 
slowly yielding up their store. Considerable research has been con- 
ducted in this direction of late, and the contributions to the subject 
of the well-known Orientalist, Dr Nicholson, are among the most 
valuable. Although the present volume partakes in some degree of 
the nature of a critical commentary, it has a far wider claim to recog- 
nition as a striking addition to the art of translation. . . . The work 
is, without doubt, a great contribution to Persian literature in English.” 

he Morning Post. 


Lamb: The Adventures of Ulysses. 


Edited by E. A. GARDNER, Litt.D. F’cap. 8vo. With 
13 illustrations anda map. 4snet. Pitt Press Series. 


Lamb: Miscellaneous Essays, sdited by 


A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A. F’cap. 8vo. 








6s net. Pitt Press Series. 





Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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sweet and pleasant air, and sublime and raised discourses, 
he made his hearers take him for some young angel, newly 
descended from the visions of glory.” 


INEQUALITY OF INCOME 


Some Aspects of the Inequality of Incomes in Modern Com- 
munities. By Hvcun Darron. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

There is surely something remarkable in the fact that 
economists should have gone on analysing and discussing 
the production and distribution of wealth without devoting 
any but the most perfunctory attention to the quantitative 
inequality which (along with their continuity or irregu- 
larity) is perhaps the most important characteristic of 
personal incomes. For a hundred and fifty years a succession 
of ingenious writers have argued about the shares into which 
the product is divided, but these shares, as visualised by 
the economists, are the entirely unreal entities of the 
national aggregates of rent, interest, profits or wages— 
aggregates which have no objective existence. Those who 
are imagined as obtaining these shares are the equally 
supposititious “classes” of landlords, capitalists, entre- 
preneurs and wage-earners, classes which are likewise 
undiscoverable, as aggregates, by the Registrar-General. 
Mr. Hugh Dalton has thus found a new subject for scientific 
investigation in his examination of the causes and effects 
of the inequality in the amounts of individual incomes, 
More than a third of his book is devoted to a rapid survey 
of all that the previous economists have said on the subject, 
The impression created is that of a somewhat comical 
shrinking from revealing to the world how great and how 
serious is the inequality itself. There is a visible repugnance 
to approach too near to the horrid subject, lest the ignorant 
and impatient mob, excited by the French Revolution, 


should be moved to upset the whole system, and to “ throw , 


out the baby with the bath.”’ To-day we may, perhaps, 
detect a similar nervousness in the ordinary professorial 
analysis, lest he should be suspected of encouraging Bol- 
shevism! This criticism cannot fairly be made against 
Mr. Dalton’s book, which is quite frank and concludes with 
explicit recommendations for making successive strides in 
reduction of inequality by considerable restriction of inheri- 
tance and bequest, and by the imposition of death duties 
of portentous size and novel construction. 

What is lacking in Mr. Dalton’s book is an exploration 
and a description of the facts as to the inequality of incomes, 
its several causes and its various results on individual] 
character and achievement. He does, indeed, tell us in 
one sentence that “in the United Kingdom, for example, 
it was estimated before the war that half the total income 
of the community went to about 12 per cent., and a third 
of the total income to about 3 per cent. of the population.” 
But after this one observation of fact, itself highly generalised 
into a statistical abstraction, his method is that of theoretica] 
deduction from assumptions, which seem to be accurate 
and exhaustive (because the work is well done), but which, 
without verification, lose their scientific cogency. We cannct 
be sure that, in the actual human beings about whose lives 
we are, in reality, concerned, there will not be operating 
other factors, unsuspected by Mr. Dalton. We cannot 
forget how long we were assured that atmospheric air 
consisted only of oxygen and nitrogen. Even the factors 
that he recognises might conceivably be found not to 
produce exactly those psychological and physiologic! 
reactions that he imagines, in the degree that he anticipates. 
We clearly need to know, to begin with, how the inequalities 
are distributed among individuals. A group of multi- 
millionaires among millions of propertyless wage-earners, 
like a group of wealthy Indian princes in a nation of underfed 
peasants, is a very different economic phenomenon from 
half a nation moderately affluent and the other half prole- 
tarian. There ought to be, first of all, a series of statisti- 
cal curves expressing the relative numbers of individuals 








possessing incomes of different amounts. In short, we shall 
require a more thorough examination of the actual facts, 
more description of particular cases, greater ingenuity jn 
the devices by which these multitudinous facts can be 
made significant to us, and some approach to verification of 
our hypothetical conclusions by comparison with observed 
effects in living human beings, before the economist wil] 
convince a sceptical world. It may be suggested that 
Mr. Dalton’s book is valuable in so far as it marks 
an advance in this direction, and it is to be hoped that 
he will be encouraged to go on still further in the investi- 
gation into exactly what the unequal incomes are and how 
they are operating in the lives of men. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Democracy and the British Empire. By F. J. C. Hearnsnay, 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


The publication of these lectures by Professor Hearnshaw was due, 
the author states in his preface, to “‘ a strong wish expressed in influen- 
tial quarters that I should have them printed.” It is a pity that 
Professor Hearnshaw did not disappoint his influential friends. The 
spoken word may be (and generally is) soon forgotten ; the printed 
page remains to invite more careful examination, more stringent 
criticism. Speaking of Egypt and India Professor Hearnshaw writes; 
“I believe that if the real will of the inarticulate multitudes of both 
countries could be accurately ascertained, it would be found that what 
they ardently desire is not the setting up of a constitutional apparatus 
which they have not as yet the capacity to work, but rather the 
continued maintenance of the just and ordered rule of the British 
administrators.” A man who can hold such a belief about Egypt at 
the present day must either be completely ignorant of the facts, or 
allow his wishes to influence his belief to such an extent as to make 
his opinions of very small value. 


Macedonia. A Plea for the Primitive. By A. Gorr and H. A. Fawcerr. 
The Bodley Head. 21s. net. 


“If you want to get back to Nature go to Macedonia,” appears to 
be the burden of this book, but the reader will find himself in some 
doubt as to the sense in which it is “‘a plea for the primitive.” Do 
Messrs. Goff and Fawcett desire that Cook should organise tours in 
order that Westerners may appreciate the wild beauties of this country, 
or is their plea that it may be left as they knew it, a beautiful little 
wilderness that has escaped the civilisation both of the West and of 
the East ? ‘ Macedonia,” say the authors, “ is a country in which the 
emotions of the artist will be constantly warring with the instincts of 
the municipal reformer.”” But though they describe the country and 
its inhabitants, its industries, its customs, its religions and its dress 
with commendable thoroughness, they leave it for the reader to decide 
whether it is desirable that the artist or the municipal reformer should 
win the battle. 


Kiel and Jutland. By CommManper GeorGc von Hase. Skeffington 
and Son, Ltd. 16s. net. 


Here is material for a more complete study of the most important 
naval engagement of the war than is possible from the account issued 
by our own Admiralty. For historical appreciation of an event two 
biassed accounts are of greater value than one colourless one, and that 
Commander von Hase is, in a sense biassed, he leaves us no room for 
doubt. “In relating events from my old professional days,” he writes 
in his preface, “‘my aim is to do something towards filling young 
Germany with the same pride in our Fatherland which inspired us 
grown-ups before we had to draw our sword against a world of enemies.” 
Bearing that aim in mind the reader will derive much profitable 
knowledge from this book. It has all the interest of a personal account, 
and the detail in which the battle of Jutland is described may be 
judged from the fact that one whole chapter is devoted to a space of 
ten minutes in time, another to half-an-hour, a third to sixty-five 
minutes. 


Local Government in Ancient India. By RapsakumupD MOoKERJI, 
with Foreword by the Marquess or Crewe. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is good that this very learned book, telling us, in elaborate detail, 
what the ancient writings of the Hindoos contain about Local Govern- 
ment, should have got into a second edition. It is interesting to have 
this view of government as a “luxuriant growth of . . . local 
democracies based on every possible principle of formation.” It is all 
part of the intellectual revolt against the dominating conception of 
State sovereignty. Whether “it is the very growth of these numerous, 
multiform, intermediate assemblies between the State and the in- 
dividual which can most effectively help on the evolution of Indian 
political life’ is a debatable proposition. But political thinkers may 
at least gain hints from Dr. Mookerji’s lucid analysis. 
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MAJOR C. H. DOUGLAS’ SCHEME. 





“Major Douglas’ proposals . . have for some months occupied an important 
place among the various plans put forward to the crisis..... 
Itis indeed —_ that before many months have passed we may see them 
proposed . . . Major Douglas is not a Socialist."—The Times. 


CREDIT-POWER AND DEMOCRACY. 


With a Commentary by A. R. Orage, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. 


Cloth, 5s. net. 
CECIL PALMER, 14 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 
SEEEB BEEBE RB EBB RBRBRB BRB eeee 


REFORMED INNS. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
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People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. I. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 





Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 
CLAIMS PAID - a: ‘Ss -  £15,000,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - . ‘ . £8,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - ‘ . -  £3,000;000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Scciety.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





_ 
—— 


THE HUMAN HAIR | 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy {| 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. \\ 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. ) 
™ Everybody should read this book."'—Scotsman. 
new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion." —The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. pest free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. val 


———— _ —_— — — 
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EYERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). 
Mat. Sat at 2.30. YOU NEVERCAN TELL, 
Next week, CANDIDA. 
All Seats Bookable in Advance, 7/6, 5/- and 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, to x 8, 
5/ = (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6, Send postcard for free 
samples of Bargains in Stationery.—James Ericson & Co , 2 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


* STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX,” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franx MuGcLestone, 
____9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller. 


SHORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired,—A, Brake, M,I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
"s Bush, London, W. 12. 


Nightly at 8.1 . 

















ASCOUCHEMENT. —30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


Now Ready. 
ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the February, 
1921, Quarterly Supplement (price 1s. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED 


“UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND THE INVESTOR.” 


Which deals fully with the course to be adopted by 
the prudent investor. The Quarterly Supplement 
contains comprehensive up-to-date details of 100 
specially selected securities, covering the whole 
available field of investment—-from Government 
Loans to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Companies 
—together with a number of useful tables and hints 
of value to everyone concerned with the remunera- 
tive employment of capital. 





(PRICE is. POST FREE) 
on receipt of remittance to the Publishers : 


The British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 


B.F.C. HOUSE, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 2. 














If you “‘under-insure your home and havea fire the loss falls 
upon youreelf. 
If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon your wife 
and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE bone” end ° FIRE POLICY 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANGE COMPANY, LTD, 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, and VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 
Established in 1819, 





OOKS.—Dictionary National eee. ee with ae. S in 


all edition, 23 vols., fe Sj tif morocco, £7 
“lasttated 10 7 10s. ; )- 4. » Complete * Works, 18 16 
eaverts, Ipastrated. 10 vole halt Agriculture, 1 2 vols. £6 ; 


Cyclopedia of 
Sonat 4s. ; sear Later W: 2 vols., 
Je myy FT Bearley re eet ent on Gene 


HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright Street, 
a :—Conrad’s Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; 





Come. .—Retros tive Review, 16 vols., £3 108., 1820-28; 
peste Gaal t, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 30s. ; Carmen, 

butt, ~~ de luxe, 30s.; Rupert Brooke's John Webster and the 

7s. 6d " Martians, 1 Os. 6d, 


Elizabe' - The 

each ; Maurier Society ures, 1891, 2 vols., 30s. ; Stacpoole’s The SBhve 

illus. by ay Ey 12s. 6d.; Rand ‘8 Graphic Pictures, 1891, 25s. ; 

phy large pa 1892, 30s.; Greville Memoirs, 1904, 8 vols 
Dhery and Lettess of Madame Arblay (Miss Burney), 7 vols., 1854, £3 3s. ; 

Wales "s Letters, 9 vols., halt calf gilt, yg HA £7 78. ; "s Novels, 25 vols., in 

E £6 6s. ; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, fol io, £9 9s. ; Maeterlinck’s Life of the 

Bee, illus. Detmold, 1911, 36s.; Scott's Novels, 48 vols. best edit., Cadell, 1829, 

£6 6s.; Siegfried the Twilight of the Gods, A r t’s Dream, Ist edits 
Rackham, £2 2s. each; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols., fine set, £25 ; qe 

the Russian’ Ballet, 6s.’ published 218, Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited 


here, lam t 
most bookfinder extant. eT ee pag ee BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s 
Poems, and any others in this edition; George Moore's first editions, any; Boswell’s 
Johnson, 2 vols., 1791; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Burton's Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; 
Cha: ’s Wild Spain ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols. 
1678; any Ist Halts. ‘of Coarad, Henry James; sets of well-known authors. Good 
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THE CITY 


OW that the troublesome matter of the German 
N indemnity is completely and satisfactorily settled 
(except in the quite unimportant detail of getting 
the money), stock markets ought to be buoyant, but they 
are not. People in the City are treating the matter ve 
sensibly. I have asked several if, supposing the Frene 
endeavour, in accordance with the intention attributed to 
them in some quarters, to float a loan on the strength of the 
annuities payable by Germany, the City would be likely to 
subscribe to any extent? In every case the answer is a 
decided negative, with the proviso that if such a loan were 
guaranteed by Britain it would be another matter; and 
this is what it may come to! The City realises the futility 
of that portion of. the Press which screams that Germany 
must pay, but howls equally loud at the idea of Germany 
exporting goods to the detriment of our own manufacturers ; 
people are waiting to see what other method can be adopted 
of making Germany pay. 
* * * 

Mr. McKenna’s speech at the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank meeting is an interesting and lucid exposi- 
tion of the causes of inflation, but is remarkable in that it 
leads up all the time to a certain conclusion, which is not 
stated. Mr. McKenna says permanent monetary deflation 
can only be accomplished by a reduction in the purchasing 
power brought into existence by the war loans, “ a reduction 
which can only be effected by paying off part of the National 
Debt.” He then, however, goes on to say that this cannot 
be done by additional taxation without bringing immediate 
ruin on our commerce and manufactures. He points out 
that if we were to leave our debt as it stands and bring 
about deflation until prices reach the pre-war level, we 
should, when we paid off the loans, be really paying back 
to the holders of the loans double that which they had 
lent, for they lent money at a time when its purchasing 
power was small. Mr. McKenna suggests no way out 
except, of course, more production for export (without 
indicating how other countries are going to pay), and he 
never once refers to the possibility of achieving a large 
immediate reduction of the debt and its consequent bur- 
dens by means of a capital levy, not upon companies or 
business undertakings as such, but a levy upon individual 
fortunes only, with every possible facility for payment in 
kind or easy payments generally; but, then, we could 
hardly expect the chairman of our greatest bank to indicate 
a remedy so unpopular with those at present running the 
country. 

* * * 

The Metropolitan Coal Company of Sydney, Ltd., is a 
British-owned Australian coal-mining undertaking, which 
has been in existence as an English company for about 33 
years. During that period it has not been very profitable 
to its shareholders, no dividend having ever been paid on 
the ordinary shares, whilst the preference shares have 
received their dividends but intermittently. The company 
has suffered a good deal from strikes, and one at present in 
progress commenced on August 8th last. In these cir- 
cumstances the shareholders quite recently had a surprise 
which must have been pleasurable, on being informed that 
an Australian firm had offered to buy the property for 
£162,670, plus a few additional a payments, which 
would give the first preference shareholders over par for 
their shares and other shareholders considerably more than 
the market price. As in most countries, last year’s coal 
output showed a decrease in quantity but a considerable 
increase in production costs, and the profit, which for the 
year ended March, 1919, had been 8}d. per ton, fell last 
year to about 3d. per ton. In view of the continuous labour 
troubles of which the directors complain, it is surprising 
that an Australian firm should consider the property worth 
buying, but perhaps they consider that with ownership and 
control on the spot the relations with the workers will be 
more amicable than in the case of owners some thousands 
of miles distant. After the company had entered into 
negotiations with the Australian firm and more or less 
accepted them, subject, of course, to the approval of their 
shareholders, they received a cablegram from the Premier’s 
Department of the New South Wales Government to the 
effect that that Government was anxious to purchase the 





mine, and suggesting that the company should enter into 
negotiations with the Government. The directors, how- 
ever, considered that they had already pledged themselves 
to the offer of the firm with whom they had been in negotia- 
tion, and, after some opposition, the shareholders agreed 
to the resolutions of the board disposing of the property 
to Messrs. Huddart, Parker, Ltd., of Sydney. Thus, a 
further step is taken in the process of British-owned under- 
takings abroad and in the Dominions being sold back to 
investors in the countries in which they are situated, 
although it not infrequently occurs, as in the case of Aus- 
tralia, that an amount considerably greater than that em- 
ployed for these purposes is borrowed from London; in 
other words, we provide, at a fixed rate of interest, the 
money for a country to buy out undertakings there which 
are owned by us. Time alone will show which has the 
better of the bargain. 
* * x 
The chairmen of various trust companies (a trust company 
is an association of investors who thus invest collectively, 
dividends being paid out of income only, all profits going 
to reserve) appear to feel it incumbent upon them to make 
some defence of capital at the annual meetings which are 
now taking place. Thus, Viscount St. Davids, at the 
annual meeting of the Omnium Investment Company held 
last week, referred at some length to the fact that the 
company had lost nearly £10,000 on realising its holding of 
War Loan, and said : 

You know, gentlemen, quite well as business people that we did 
not go in for War Loan with the intention of making a profit. Social- 
ists and people who either do not know anything about the troubles 
of capitalists, or if they do donot sympathise with them, constantly 
say, ‘Oh, yes, the capitalists have made money out of this war; 
they were all lending the Government money, and they did it at the 
high rate of 5 per cent.”” We in the City, however, know quite well 
we could have invested our money to pay us much more than 5 
per cent. We have had during these years a lower rate of interest 
than we might have got, and we have also to face the loss on sales. 
We do not apologise for this loss, because we know, and you know, 
that we were quite right in investing the money. We should have 
been very wrong, and you would have blamed us very much, if we 
had not made that investment. 


‘When I read lamentations as to patriotic self-sacrifice on 


the part of a company, or losses due to the rapacity of 
Labour, I always look for an anti-climax in the shape of 
either a share bonus or an increased dividend, and am 
seldom disappointed. In the present instance the chairman 
was able to report a gain in revenue, for “ in the year 1919 
we earned 8} per cent. on our Deferred Stock; last year 
we earned 10} per cent. For the year 1919 we paid 6 per 
cent. ; now we are recommending a dividend of 7 per cent.” 
In 1919 this well-managed company added £7,900 to its 
carry forward ; this year it adds £10,400. 
* * ne 


At the Metropolitan Trust Company meeting that veteran 
financier, Mr. Robert Fleming, put in a good word for 
Capital, as follows : 

We are not, as sixty years ago, the workshop of the world, but 
only one of at least three great workshops and many smaller ones, 
all competing with each other for the world’s trade. But I would 
not have you suppose that Labour alone is the all-important element ; 
equally, if not more, important is the réle of Capital. Unless it 
supplies the latest machinery, the perfect lay-out of plant, the best 
management in the factory, the best buying and selling organisation, 
the work of our men will not avail. Other countries, more than ours, 
have the raw materials of manufacture, and the only handicap in 
our favour is the reputation of our goods for quality and of our 
merchants for enterprise and fair dealing. (Hear, hear.) No mean 
handicap if maintained. ; 
It will be observed that Mr. Fleming inclines to the view 

that Capital is, if anything, more important than Labour, 
and that modern machinery and plant are the product of 
Capital. I am myself a shareholder in an investment 
company, but never before realised that it was I and my 
co-shareholders, rather than the people employed in engineer- 
ing workshops, who provided the machinery which makes 
Britain one of the workshops of the world. It is a pity the 
Government did not realise this during the recent war, 
when it might apparently have sent all the workmen to the 
front, leaving munitions to be made by the share certifi- 
cates and other bits of paper which represent the ownership 
of Capital. These investment trust companies serve quite 
a useful purpose by providing a comparatively safe invest- 
ment for persons of a non-speculative type, but it is quite 
unnecessary for their chairmen to magnify the part played 
by Capital. A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 








SCHOOLS. 





L) NiVERS ITY OF LONDON. 
ADVANCED LECTURES IN ECONOMICS. A Course of 
Four Lectures, entitled “THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF A FLUC- 
TUATING STANDARD,” will be given by J. M. KEYNES, Esq., 
MA., C.B., Fellow of s College, Cambridge, at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS & POLITICAL INCE, Clare Market, 
W.C. 2, on WEDNESDAYS, February 16th and 23rd, and March 2nd 
and oth, at 5 p.m. Admission Free, without Ticket. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR — Mayes OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN ! HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: s Lane-Criayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
prepared Science Degree of 





for the Household a I Soolal the University. 
1 ath of eouree gues seam, Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for i 
holding Domestic Arts ~r— and (6) in Household Management. Fees, 30 ¢ 
per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 


“, PROPOS AL FOR WORLD PEACE. A Public Meeting will be 

held on Tuesday, Feb. 8th, at 6.30 p.m., at Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, 

E.C., to be addressed by MAURICE HEWLETT. Chairman :—Harold J, 
Morland. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men and Women Stupents 
coognised Oy by the Board of Education), 

REPARATION: HEO RETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools, Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 

Cl 











WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, Chairman and Hon. 

Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. 
M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


oo EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


ADMINTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Ww 


-on-Trym, 
up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
Y . 80 that they may realise their in esdividealities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional : ond the childsen have the edventage of being taught 


JUNIOR 
Bristol. 


of the school : 
Beatrice M. Baker, 7 (Londos zwry Lyn Harets, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harais. 
For further apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopcximnson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr, Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 


, sere HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricuarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

W EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, Datcroze EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PrincipaL, Miss MiLpREeD STeeEce. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years, Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 

















HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, has 

| men to the country and is now known as THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Baliingsr 

Grange, Great Missenden, Bucks. An experimental school offering a firet-clas 
MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Bury chmic: | 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Music Appr Acting, Si Drawing, Painting’ 
Modelling. History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Montessori Department. Crafts’ 
ng fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras individual music and singing lessons’ 











a LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 


Caruperee Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENGINEERING for Men 


riding and personal expenses. ucation until 13, girls remain until 19. Pupils 
will be prepared for matr ical if de for such work is shown. 
Principals: The Missrs Manvitze and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 








Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pr 
post fan from ReGIsTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy 
= voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without seed 
children a quickly.—Mr. Artuur Lovet, 94 Park 
Street Grosvenor =e London, W, 


pos SPEAKING (systematized course insuring proficiency), 
Sn STAGE one and aes Training.—Marion McCartny, 16 Hallam Street, 
Port ace, 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND ~~ 
April6. HOLIDAY TOURIN ITALY. 24days. 69 ¢ 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. SEVILLE, GRANADA, MADRID, CORDOVA 
etc., etc., etc. S weeks. 125 gns. 
June 2. ITALIAN ‘LAKES. 21 days. 49 gns. 


Programmes from Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 




















ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with phetagmphe. 
on application.— Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Garden 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst  Boarding-House 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary, 








ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and nev’ Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the PrinciPac. 


MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting. Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gosdeaind and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the M Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Curhetionion. Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year, Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 








in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
tion without residence £40 p.a.—Prineipal: Miss Avice J. Rosinson, Late 








TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
} marae TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
1505 





ne of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 








T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
poner by condins sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
to the Principat. Ecvon Literary Service, Cowro.n, Sussex, 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. '—MrsBrooxsr, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
contully y a qqoouted at home.—Miss Nancy McFarcanez, 


3 TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ ramen typing experience.—Miss 
Hitprrcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The yearly subscription to | 
Tae New Sraresmay, including all Supplements and 

postage, to an address in Great Britain or diteed & B0e.: | 
|  §ix months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. | 
| INDEX TO VOLUME XV. is now ready. Betee One | 
(gratis to Postal Subscribers on arene 
| Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XV., = ready, | 
| Price 7s. and 32s. respectively. 
| = communications should be addressed to the Publisher, | 
| 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Sixteen Guineas. Prospectuses Eighteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 


rate of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 


in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, 
St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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DIRECTORS 
The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA, Chairman 
W. G. BRADSHAW, Esqy C.B.E. A. H. GOSCHEN, Esq. Deputy Chairmen 
The Right, Hon. LORD AIREDALE. , Major Davip Davee. M.P. W. Nasu 
Sir Percy E. Bares, Bart., G.B.E. The Right Hon om Eas oF DENBIGH, C.V.O. The He ‘ion Pama K.P. 
R. C. BEaziEy, Esq | F. Dup Esq., C.B. E. DOCANACEHI, ' 
~ 4 4 F. Fox, Sir THomas RoYDEN, Bart., C.H., M.P 

Sir James BELL, Bart., C.B. | H. Smapson GEE, Esq. | Sir EDWARD D. STERN, D.L. 
W. Bean, Bay |& Ge — BE _— 

. . ’ e . iw, . 5 - AL’ ° 
Ww. 8. M. tS | J. HENDERSON, Esq. The Hon. Sir Guy FLEETWOOD Wilson 
The Right Hon. a | CaRNOOK, G.C.B. Sir H. Cassie HOLDEN, Bart. K.C.B., &c. 
8. iN, . Lieut.-Colonel C. E. JOHNSTON, D.8.0., M.C. Colonel W. F. WYLEY. 
J. F. DaRLIne, Esq., C.B.E C. T. MILBURN, Esq. | Sir Davip YULE. 

8. B. Murray, Esq. F. Hypg, Esq. E. W. WooLiEy, Esq., Joint Managing Directors 








December 3ist, 1920 
Authorised Capital - - - . - = - - £45,200,000 
Subscribed Capital - ~ - - ~ - - - 38,116,050 
LIABILITIES : £ 
Paid-up Capital - - - ~ ~ - - 10,869,800 
Reserve Fund ~ - - - 10,859,800 
Current, Deposit and other Seine - - 371,841,968 
Acceptances and Engagements - ~ - - 27,849,904 
ASSETS : 
Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England - 62,493,818 
Cheques in Course ef Collection ~ ~ ~ - 7,702,350 
Money at Call and Short Notice - - ~ - 18,492,013 
Investments - ~ - - = - 51,766,316 
; Bills Discounted - . - - - - - 67,671,879 
Advances - - ~ - - - - - 189,719,805 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances and 
Engagements - - - . - = - 27,849,904 
Bank Premises - - ” sas ~- = 3,883,759 
Shares of Belfast Banking Gompany and The Clydesdale 
Bank - - 3,267,415 














Copies of the Balance Sheet, audited by Messrs. Whinney, Smith G Whinney, 
Chartered Accountants, may he obtained at any Branch of the Bank 





HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 2 
OVER 1500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 


OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


















Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; qo by the Sraresman Pusiisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street. 
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